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The Month 
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in 1956 in all the Satellites except Bulgaria. the gr 
regimes have lately devoted maximum attention to PS 
eliminating major, chronic shortcomings. For in- ; 7 oe | 
more loudly the importance of decreasing produc- 

tion costs and increasing productivity, and have 

ning was also announced for 1956, with division of production tasks to take place concur- 
rently with overall development of heavy industry. It was claimed that such a division 
resources. It was also asserted that while such plans would in no way interfere with the 
“sovereignty” of each East European country. they would require each country to take 


Wi THE inception of new Five Years Plans 

dustry, official spokesmen have reiterated ever 

placed particular emphasis on modern technology. Greater coordination of Satellite plan- 
would enable each “People’s Democracy” to produce what was most suitable to its natural 
into account the “needs” of other “Socialist” nations. 


In industry the stress remained on heavy industrial output, while the accent in agricul- 
ture was on “Socializing” the countryside. Tactics within the orbit varied, however, and 
probably depended largely on the effects of the immediate post-Stalin course. Thus. in 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia, where kolkhoz dissolutions were widespread after Stalin’s 
death, and where there have been recent reports of serious industrial failures, the regimes 
stepped up collectivization and continued to impose harsh sentences on “kulaks” resisting 
the Party farm program. Radio Prague, October 4, declared that “autumn is the best 
time of year for recruiting new kolkhozniks and for the foundation of new collectives. 
Autumn field work should be used to organize common work which, in its turn, will bring 
farmers around to the idea of cooperation.” Similarly, Szabad Nep (Budapest), October 
16, announced that the total number of kolkhozniks for the year was 66,338, an increase 
of 27,218 since the end of August. 


In Poland, the regime took a more cautious attitude, emphasizing that new collectives 
should be established only “where conditions favored their sound development.” This 
policy was accompanied by admissions that high-pressure Party tactics had poor economic 
results and that many kolkhozes collapsed after their “too hasty and superficial” establish- 
ment. In Bulgaria and Romania there was little change in agricultural policy, although 
statements on economic integration hinted that the problem to be attacked in these countries 
was greater farm mechanization. The new Romanian Premier. Chivu Stoica, emphasized 
collectivization as the long-range goal, and there was no sign that the recent focus on 
“lower-type” collectives and “simple associations” would be changed. 


‘The crop this year was reported to be good, especially in Hungary, where collections 
were high. This enabled the regime to declare on October 14 that, as of the next day. 
farmers would no longer be required to sell a percentage of their surplus grain to the 
State, as was stipulated in a decree passed earlier in the year. In Romania and Bulgaria. crops 
were also good, although the corn harvest was delayed in the former and in the latter the har- 
vest was imperiled by heavy rains. The Polish grain crop was recorded as “excellent.” al- 
though the potato crop was poor and meat deliveries were far below plan. 





In general, the present economic policies of the regimes were to make concessions 
where necessary, and to enforce discipline wherever possible in the drive to eradicate farm 
and industrial lags. While higher industrial norms were therefore part of revised policy in 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia, the Rakosi regime adopted a new trade union policy de- 
signed to give workers greater production incentives. The Chairman of the Hungarian 
Central Council of Trade Unions demanded that union shop committees give full support 
to ensuring worker rights in collective contracts and, if necessary, take their complaints 
to the “highest forums.” Similarly, while imprisonments of “kulaks” continued in Czecho- 
slovakia, the Communists attempted to make collectivization more attractive by raising the 
prices of above-quota milk deliveries from kolkhozes. 


Possibly in connection with the new Second Five Year Plans, both the Romanian and 
Czechoslovak governments were reorganized, and the Romanian regime announced Decem- 
ber 23 as the date for the long-postponed Party Congress. Significantly, a former Social- 
Democrat, Stefan Voitec, purged from his post as Party Secretary in 1952, was named as 
Romanian Minister of Internal Trade, and the fact that several other Social-Democrats, 
also purged at the time of the Pauker crisis, have recently received either promotions or 
awards indicates that, in preparation for the forthcoming Congress, the government is try- 
ing to obtain as broad a base of mass support as possible. 


Relations between the Satellites and Tito were marked by the rupture of Hungarian- 
Yugoslav talks on reparations and other financial claims. The Yugoslavs, who walked 
out of the meeting, declared that Hungary had offered a “ridiculously” low sum for settle- 
ment of its debts and that Hungarian press commentaries on the split had unfairly depicted 
the Yugoslav delegation’s attitude as harsh and rigid. The Hungarians tried to maintain 
the policy of conciliation with Yugoslavia despite the break, and indicated that they wanted 
to continue discussions. The Yugoslavs themselves appeared to be trying to make the 
most of their position and to obtain from Hungary sums more in the “spirit” of the recent 
USSR-Yugoslav agreement. 


Against this background of Yugoslav-Satellite relations and areawide plans for 
economic integration, the USSR continued to make concessions to East European “sov- 
ereignty.” as indicated by recent Satellite statements to the effect that the “Soviets are not 
gods.” The signs of a more flexible policy have been particularly evident in Poland, 
where propaganda emphasis on “national autonomy” has been accompanied by further crit- 
ical attacks against “dogmatism, authoritarianism and bureaucracy” in regime-directed 
science and culture. 











History 
of the Albanian 


Communist Party | 


The first of a series of articles on the background 
and development of the least known Communist 
Party in the Soviet bloc.* 





N. COUNTRY in Europe is less of Europe than Albania. 
On its flag the double-headed eagle looks two ways: to- 
word the past, the Ottoman Empire and feudalism, toward 
th: future, Europe and industrialization. This dichotomy 
is old in Albania, but now on the Albanian flag there is a 
new device above the eagle’s Janus gaze. There is a red 
star. 

\lbania has a population of approximately 1,250,000 in 
an area of 10,629 square miles (there are an additional 
million ethnic Albanians in the Kossovo, incorporated into 
Yugoslavia). The land lies athwart the Dinaric Alps. 
rugged mountains of 5,500 to 8,500 feet, laced with fertile 
valleys. The mountains in Albania, unlike those of Yugo- 
slavia to the north and Greece to the south, do not reach 
the Adriatic, but dwindle some 30 miles short of it, leav- 
ing a marshy and malarial lowland, arable in parts, crossed 
by strong rivers. 

There is a general absence of the coastal settlements typi- 
cal of the Mediterranean littoral; the orientation of the 
country is inland, toward the mountains. These are most 
rugged in the north. Here transportation and communica- 
tion are most difficult, the rivers moving through such tor- 
tuous gorges that they are more obstacle than waterway. 
In the south, below the Shkumbini River, the land is less 
fierce, movement easier, life less at war with the environ- 
ment. 

The people, too, although all basically of the same stock 
and speaking basically the same Indo-European language, 
are roughly divided by the Shkumbini River. In the north 
are the Ghegs, who by all accounts adhere to the stereo- 
type of mountain men: fierce, proud, independent. Their 


* Sources: Source materials on recent Albanian history are 
scarce, difficult to obtain, and often contradictory. Included here 
are unpublished accounts by a number of Albanians and Yugo- 
slavs, material from Albanian newspapers and radio, and two 
books: Il Sangue Tradito by Vladimir Dedijer and Rapport au 
ler Congres by Enver Hoxha. The inherent warp of Hoxha’s 
official Communist version of Albanian history is obvious. The 
Dedijer book also presents problems of credibility. The title. 
Blood Betrayed, is indicative of the book’s purpose: it was written 
after the Yugoslav expulsion from the Cominform and intended 
to demonstrate the great debt owed by the Albanian CP to the 
Yugoslav Party. Its author was not only a Yugoslav Partisan 
leader, but the official biographer of Tito, and former editor of 
Borba. However, his book is heavily-documented, and where 
checking with other sources has been possible, has proved fairly 
reliable. Nonetheless, some skepticism is necessary especially in 
personal memoirs where material is undocumented and often at 
variance with other reports. 


























































Albanian shepherd and sheep in northern mountains. 
Albania (Rome), No. 5, 1942 





traditional form of organization has been the clan based 
on loyalties of blood and place. From time to time groups 
of clans proffered a loose adherence to a man outstanding 
for wealth or cunning, or combined at times to fight an 
invader. These were transient combinations, soon replaced 
—after relaxation of circumstances and the pressure of 
blood feuds—by the independence of clans, each sovereign 
on its own crag. It was not until the nineteen twenties 
that the Ghegs began to be subject to a central administra- 
tion, and in the war years of administrative breakdown 
they reverted to their anarchic freedom. 

To the south, the social organization has been somewhat 
more typical of the pre-industrialized Balkans. There large 
landowners possessed great areas worked by 
landless peasantry. 

The men of the south, called Tosks. are predominantly 
Moslem. In the whole country, 70 percent of the popu- 
lation is Moslem, 20 percent Orthodox, and 10 percent 
Roman Catholic, these mainly in the north. 

Ancient Albania was part of the Thracian and Illyrian 
provinces of the Roman Empire. When Constantine split 
the Empire in the Fourth Century, Albania was also di- 
vided, the north following the Roman rite, the south the 
Greek rite. Thereafter, Albanian history was written in a 
sequence of invasions and battles, risings and subjugations. 
The land in part or in whole was ruled (insofar as the men 
of the crags were ever ruled) by Goths, Serbs, Bulgars, 
Byzantines, Sicilians, Normans, and Turks. 


a poor and 


The Turks conquered the country between 1383 and 
1479, making it a province in the Ottoman Empire. Char- 
acteristically, out of this defeat and conquest came the 
great national hero of the Albanians. George Kastrioti, 
called Iskand:r Bey by the Turks and Skanderbeg by West- 
ern historians, was taken as a youthful hostage from a con- 
quered Christian community and raised as a Moslem at 
the Sultan’s court. He became a respected fighter and 
leader of fighters in the battles between Christendom and 
the swelling Ottoman Empire. In 1443, at the head of an 
army, he received word that the Albanians had risen 
against the Turkish garrison. He returned to Albania, cap- 
tured the Principality of Kruja which had been his father’s, 
and on November 28, 1443, established himself as an in- 
dependent Prince. His flag bore the black two-headed 
eagle; its background was blood red. 

Skanderbeg embraced Christianity, and in 1444 was 
elected leader by a congress of Albanian princes. For his 
lifetime he held the Ottoman tide from his country, and 
was a bulwark, although sometimes an ill-abetted one, for 
the West. After his death in 1468 his successors proved 
lesser men, and Albania was overrun. The Turks found his 
grave and made amulets of his bones. 

For the next four and a half centuries Albania remained 
under the Turks. The majority of the population became 
Moslems, although there remained Orthodox adherents in 
the south, Roman Catholics in the north, Turkish rule 
favored the Moslem ruling class, and took care to prevent 
the petty native princelings from uniting. 

As the Ottoman Empire approached disintegration to- 
ward the end of the Nineteenth Century, pressure against 
Turkish rule increased throughout the Balkans. By 1912, 
in the brief Balkan War, Montenegro, Serbia, Bulgaria and 
Greece were able to rise and cast out the Turkish power. 
Albania did not fight, but the Ottoman forces withdrew, 
and on November 28, 1912, Albanian independence was 
proclaimed. 

Albania’s immediate danger was absorption by the other 
newly-independent Balkan states. In the cut-and-thrust of 
the years immediately preceeding World War I, Serbia 
took the Kossovo, Greece took Chameria. The political 
turbulence of the time and place prevented the actual 
functioning of any nominal government, either under its 
first leader, Ismail Kemal-Vlora, or under the German 
Prince William of Wied who was selected by the Western 
Powers for the Albanian throne. It was only after the war, 
through the Versailles Treaty, that Albania attained real 
sovereignity. It was accepted into the League of Nations, 
and its boundaries and integrity guaranteed. 

The country was poor, backward and politically unstable. 
The first government, established in 1920, attempted to 
impose the forms of Western democracy; there was gun- 
play in the Parliament, turmoil in the administration. In 
June 1924 a successful coup led by Army officers overthrew 
the government. 
Ahmet Zogu. 

The new government was headed by Bishop Fan S. Noli. 
Its inclination was somewhat to the left (insofar as politi- 
cal directions had any meaning for the Albania of 1924) ; 
it recognized and received recognition from the USSR, but 


Among those who fled into exile was 


from no other country. An ambitious program of reforms 
was drawn up and elections were promised. In Decemb« 
1924, before the sincerity of these promises could be testex 
Ahmet Zogu, backed by British and Yugoslav help, r 
turned and took over the government. Fan Noli went into 
exile. 

Zogu became the first President of the Albanian Re- 
public on January 1, 1925. His term was for seven years, 
but on September 1, 1928, he had himself proclaimed 
Zog I, King of the Albanians. 

Zog, born in 1895 to a prominent family of the north, 
followed the tradition of Skanderbeg: as a boy he was 
taken as hostage to the Sultan’s court in Istanbul. He 
was an officer in the Austrian Army in World War [, later 
head of the Albanian Army, and from December 1922 to 
February 1924, Prime Minister of Albania. 

As a ruler, Zog created a functioning government where 
there had been virtual anarchy. That government was by 
no means a Western democracy; it would not have lasted 
a week if it had been. It promised more reform than it ac- 
complished. The problem of land reform, particularly, 
was never adequately dealt with; Zog’s major support was 
from the large landowners (Italy also brought pressure 
against reform). Zog failed to solve the major economic 
problems; they were, in fact, almost certainly insoluble. 
Whatever his flaws, he made a nation and a government 
where there had been a people and anarchy. 

Zog’s major problem was the need for investment capital. 
Necessity forced him to turn to Italy, only 42 miles away 
across the Straits of Otranto. Italian capital came into Al- 
bania, Italian loans paid the Albanian Army, Italian banks 
held the Albanian treasury. The country increased some- 
what in prosperity, but it also became increasingly depend- 
ent on Italy. 

On April 7, 1939, Italy, reaching toward Greece, in- 
vaded and overran Albania. There was little resistance. 
The Albanian Army had no more than 4,000 men; Italian 
officers, in Albanian uniform, were posted with the army 
as advisers. King Zog fled into exile, a puppet government 
was installed, and Albania once again lay under conquest. 


Beginnings 


In 1920, Albania had virtually no industry, its agricul- 
ture was primitive, its population almost entirely illiterate, 
its social organization semi-feudal in the south, semi-bar- 
baric in the north. No country in Europe was farther from 
the conditions established by Marx as prerequisite to a 
Communist revolution; Lenin’s jump over the period of 
expected fruition and decay of bourgeois capitalism in the 
USSR had taken off from a much more advanced state 
of social and economic development. 

It would scarcely be accurate to say that there were any 
Communists in Albania in the Twenties. There was a 
handful of men whose political orientation was increas- 
ingly to the left. Some of them thought of themselves as 
Communists, perhaps, but they were without organization 
or Comintern affiliation, vague and at variance about 
dogma, unsure of purpose. A variety of motives had led 
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these men to the left. Some were intellectuals, most of 
whom had studied abroad, who were repelled by the back- 
wardness and pcverty of their country and saw hope for 
improvement on.; in the most violent change. For some 
the important point was the loss of the Kossovo to Yugo- 
slavia; they saw in Lenin’s professions of the rights of 
ethnic self-deterrnination a justification and a tool for re- 
gaining the lost zrea (just as many Albanians, for the same 
reason, were led by Mussolini’s attacks on Pan-Serbianism 
to embrace Fascism). 

There was apparently some leftist influence in the Bash- 
kimi (Unity) This was a youth league, 
founded in 1922 by the student Avni Rustemi, who in 
Paris in 1921 allegedly killed another Albanian to register 
disagreement with his pro-Yugoslav politics. For this Rus- 
temi became an Albanian popular hero. Bashkimi was an 
odd tool for leftist pressures: it was largely composed of 
students who had studied in Italy and patterned itself on 
the Fascist youth organization. Nevertheless, at the forma- 
tion of the Albanian Communist Party in 1941 it was stated 
that “In the period 1922-24 the Bashkimi Association, ex- 
ponent of the anti-feudal and anti-imperialist movement of 
the Albanian masses . . 


A\ssociation. 


. induced by its pressure . . . the 
recognition of the Soviet Union by the government of Fan 
Noli.”? Bashkimi was dissolved by Zog in 1924. 


The Xhuba, costume of Malcia e Madhe in northern Albania. 


4rti Ne Republiken Popullore Te Shqiperise (Berlin) , 1953. 


With the accession of Zog, many of those left-oriented 
elements which had seen hope in the Fan Noli government 
fled the country. They scattered throughout Europe; 
handful went to Moscow. Remnants of the Noli govern- 
ment, including Fan Noli himself, went to Vienna an: 
formed a National Revolutionary Committee (KONARE . 
This, although in origin and intent a standard organizz- 
tion of Balkan political outs, soon came under Moscow s 
influence. In 1928 it purged itself of members least amer- 
able to that influence, changed its name to National Libe: - 
ation (Clirimi Nacional), and was in contact with th- 
Comintern. It had little effect on Communist develo) - 
ment in Albania, except as a way station for exiles grav - 
tating to Communism. 

Within Albania, no agglutination of the small, vague y 
leftist element was possible without help from outside. by 
the end of 1930, Moscow was ready, and the handful of 
Albanians who had found their way to Moscow and train- 
ing were sent back home to begin organizing. By far the 
most important of these men was Ali Kelmendi. 

Kelmendi, born in the Kossovo around 1890, had r- 
ceived only a few years of formal education. His activities 
before Moscow are vague; he was a member of Bashkimi, 
and he may have worked as a non-commissioned officer 
in the national police. By the time of Fan Noli’s fall he 
must have been a convinced Communist or very near \o 
it, and, in any case, he went to Moscow. There he was 
recognized as a man of high intelligence, great energy, pro- 
found force. To make a start in an Albania to which the 
very modes of Western political thought were of another 
world and time, Moscow needed a hard, sharp tool. Ali 
Kelmendi was hard and sharp. 

He returned and began organizing Communist groups in 
Korca, Tirana, and Shkodra. The group at Korca became 
probably the most important. The French lycée there, the 
oldest in the country, had apparently introduced the vo- 
cabulary of Western politics and made Communism imag- 
inable; be that as it may, a high proportion of subsequent 
Communist leaders had been in some contact with the 
lycée. Many years later, Communist. Premier Enver Hoxha 
gave this description of the activities of the Korca group: 


“The small group at Korca, which did not comprise 
more than 70 members, was in touch with the masses 
through the intermediary of such organizations as the 
association “Work.” The organizational forms of the 
group were rudimentary and badly defined; the organic 
line, above all, was not solid. There were cells of three 
members, very sectarian, detached from the masses and 
from other groups, and although they directed workers and 
sympathizers, their activity wasted itself in clandestine ac- 
tions and a conspiratorial manner. There were organiza- 
tions of sympathizers, educational clubs, and . . . workers 
recruited into the workers’ organizations or the educational 
clubs. There was a regional committee, and a three-man 
secretariat. The Korca group, applying rudimentary and 
tenuous methods, aimed at propagating the Communist 
idea. . . . The Korca group fought the politics of the Zog 


1. Il Sangue Tradito, Relazioni Jugoslavo-Albanesi 1938-1949 
Vladimir Dedijer; Varese, Editoriale Periodici Italiani, 1949. 
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egime, secretly and sometimes also openly and with suc- 
ess, using more or less legal methods. It is to our com- 
ade Ali Kelmendi that we owe the proper orientation of 
he political line of the Korca group, and, in general, of the 
(Communist movement in Albania.” 






\foxha stated that the Korca group was, despite its 
flaws, outstanding in its degree of contact with the workers, 
as opposed to other groups largely composed of intellectuals 
who had studied abroad and had brought back “more or 
less accurately, the ideas of Marx.” His praise for the 
Korca group may be related to the fact that he belonged 
to it. 
l'y 1936 there was too much pressure on Ali Kelmendi 
from the government, and he was forced to get out. He 
went through Greece to France, organized the few Alban- 
ians who fought with the International Brigade in Spain, 
and in 1939 died in Paris of tuberculosis. 

After Kelmendi’s departure, the Communist groups fell 
into violent factional struggles. A variety of Trotskyite and 
“deviationist” heresies sprang up; each group called it- 
self the standard bearer of Albanian Communism and 
accused the others of the most shocking dogmatic sins. 
It was, of course, the time of the Great Trials in Moscow. 
In 1937 the Comintern sent orders to dissolve the existing 
groups and to reorganize them. The instructions were to 
spread Communism among the masses, to exploit “legal 
possibilities in the battle for rights and democratic liber- 
ties, for national liberation and independence, for peace, 
and against preparations for the imperialist war.’’? 

Whatever reforms were carried out were purely nominal. 
After ritual reorganization the groups continued their 
futile squabbling and ineffectual agitation. In December 
1938 the government arrested some 70 group members and 
sentenced forty of them for the illegal printing and dis- 
tribution of political publications, pamphlets attacking the 
Zog government, etc. Apparently the Shkodra group was 
most involved. Sentences ranged from one month to ten 
years imprisonment, but all the longer sentences were in- 
terrupted by the war. 

The Italian invasion, although it added the fuel of 
wounded patriotism to the sputtering organizational zeal, 
produced no effective lessening of the fragmented ineffi- 
ciency of the groups. It did cause a number of Albanians 
abroad, many of them leftists, to return home, inspired by 
hopes of fighting the occupation. 

There were abortive attempts to unify the Communist 
groups. Perhaps the strongest advocate of the need for 
unity and unanimity was Enver Hoxha, whose wholesale 
tobacco shop in Tirana became a center of Communist 
activity. Hoxha’s career was typical of the early cadres 
of Albanian Communism. Born in 1908, son of a petty 
landowner of the south, he studied at the French lycée in 
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Korca. Having graduated in 1930, he went to France, stud- 
ied science at Montpellier, but did not take a degree. He 
lived in Paris, presumably mingling with the small group of 
Communist and Communist-oriented Albanian students 
led by the brilliant Lazar Fundo. Later he was a clerk 
at the Albanian Consulate in Brussels. In 1936 he came 
home, taught at the Tirana gymnasium, later at the Korca 
lycée. Dismissed from his teaching post in 1940, presum- 
ably for his activities with the Korca group, he moved to 
Tirana and the tobacco agency. 

The only result of the attempts by Hoxha and others to 
create a unified movement was an accord between the 
Korca and Shkodra groups, but the agreement to coor- 
dinate activities dissolved under continued personal bicker- 
ings and animosities. 

After the first impact of the invasion, several of the 
groups took up minor sabotage activities: a few supply de- 
pots were burned, a handful of Albanian police spies were 
killed. These could be nothing more than _pinpricks. 
Among the masses there was hatred of the invader, but 
without leadership and organization it was impotent 
hatred. The groups could not lead, they could not organ- 
ize. Indeed, several of the groups held that inactivity was 
the preferrable line; conserve the cadres, and wait for 
history. 

There was no one man capable of polarizing the Com- 
munist fragments. Ali Kelmendi was dead. Lazar Fundo, 
who had led the Communist students abroad, had been 
hounded from the Party in 1938 by Ali Kelmendi, on 
charges of “bourgeois deviation” (he had been summoned 
to Moscow to answer the charges, sentenced to death, saved 
only through the intervention of the Bulgarian Communist 
leader Georgi Dimitrov). He was briefly back in Albania 
but an apostate; then arrested and taken to Italy. If any- 































































































































































































































































































thing were to be done it must be done with help from out- 
side. For the Albanian Communist fragments, outside could 
mean only th: Yugoslav Communist Party of Tito. 


The Professionals 


The Yugoslav Communist Party had already evinced 
interest in Aloania. It was aware of the chaos in the Al- 
banian Communist movement, and of the failure to create 
any effective resistance to the Italians. The Fifth Confer- 
ence of the CPY, held in Zagreb in the summer of 1940, 
separated the Party organization of the Kossovo-Metohija 
from the Montenegrin Provincial Committee, and made it 
directly subordinate to the CC of the CPY, responsible for 
aiding the formation of an effective Albanian Communist 
resistance. 

Even earlier, just after the Italian invasion, Miladin 
Popovic, Secretary of the Regional Committee for Kossovo- 
Metohija, had been instructed to “explore means to aid 
the Albanian comrades, to clarify the suspect role of Lazar 
Fundo, to attempt the creation of a Party organization in 
Albania, without concern at this time for the question of 
leadership, since this problem would be crystallized in the 
course of events.”* Apparently Popovic himself, acting on 
these orders, made a brief exploratory trip into Albania 
in 1939, although this is uncertain. Also in 1939, repre- 
sentatives of the Shkodra group, including Fadil Hoxha, 
came to Yugoslavia, saw Popovic, and “obtained a certain 
quantity of material.”® 

Neither Yugoslavia nor the USSR had yet been at- 
tacked by the Axis, however, and although it must have 
been obvious to Tito that war was to come, the official 
Communist line was still the Hitler-Stalin pact and the 
“imperialist war.’ No concrete steps to aid the Albanian 
Communists were taken in the first years of the occupation. 

Immediately after the German attack on Yugoslavia, 
April 6, 1941, Miladin Popovic together with his brother 
and Krsto Filipovic were captured while travelling in the 
Metohija, and interned in Albania. After a series of fur- 
ther attempts by Albanian groups to establish relations 
with the YCP, the Kossovo-Metohija Regional Committee 
decided to send Dusan Mugosa, one of its members, into 
Albania. He had the double purpose of investigating the 
state of Albanian groups, and of encouraging them to free 
Popovic. 

Mugosa spent ten days in Tirana in September, 1941. 
He conferred with representatives of the Shkodra and 
Youth groups. “He was not able to talk with representa- 


tives of the Korca group because they did not have any 
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5. loc. cit. This Yugoslav claim of aid to Albania before Yugo- 
slavia herself was attacked may well! be spurious. In addition, it 
is possible that the 1939 visit of the Shkodra group, for which 
Il Sangue Tradito is the source, may be fictitious. To give Enver 
Hoxha and his Korca group as little credit as possible, Dedije1 
might well have awarded another group primacy in contact. Other 
sources Claim first contact for the Korca group, dating it 1941. 





faith in him, ‘saying that I did not have a Communist 
card. I joked in return, saying that the Yugoslav Com- 
munists did not yet have brand markings.’ ’”® 

Mugosa returned to Yugoslavia to report. Shortly afier 
ward, two representatives of the Korca group appeared, 
apologizing for not having entered the discussion in Tiran 
and asking aid. They were accompanied by a represe1 
tive of the Youth group. Under the pressure of the occu- 
pation, with the lure of outside aid and recognition, the 
groups were beginning to come together. 

Having reported, Mugosa went back into Albania, this 
time for the long pull. In the meantime, members of Al- 
banian groups had acted upon Mugosa’s suggestion and 
spirited Miladin Popovic out of his internment at Pegin. 
Popovic sent for Mugosa, not knowing he was on the way, 

The two met in Tirana, and immediately went to work 
to hammer an effective Party out of the fragmented groups. 
Mugosa’s description of the composition and activities of 
the groups at that time is of interest. Somewhat abbre- 
viated, it runs: 


“The Korca group was the oldest. The heads of it were 
Koco Tashko, former employee in the diplomatic service 
. who had been in Moscow . . . Koci Xoxe, artisan . 
the worker Mihali Lako, and Enver Hoxha. . . . For a 
time the Trotskyite Lazar Fundo also worked in the Korca 

group. 

“Of all the groups in Albania the Korca group had the 
greatest contact with the masses. It had also created some 
organizations similar to trade unions and through these 
developed some activity among the masses. . . . The ac- 
tivity was limited to speeches and discussions on various 
questions, but not on the question of how to conduct an 
armed battle against the occupation. Here there came to 
be developed the theory of ‘the maintenance of cadres. 
. . . In this group, in contrast to the others, there were not 
only intellectuals, but also workers and artisans. These also 
aided the group materially, but it received great material 
aid from various beys and wealthy merchants. 

“The second group was called Shkodra, and was formed 
in 1938. From the beginning its head was Zef Mala, au- 
thor of a book on the economic development of Albania, 
in which he asserted that in Albania there could be no 
revolutionary movement as long as the country remained 
on the economic level which prevailed before the Italian 
occupation. that the interference of the imperialists 
in Albania was necessary, that there was no working class 
in Albania, no proletariat, and that with outside interven- 
tion, with capitalism, the development of a proletariat in 
Albania would be accelerated. Aside from Zef Mala in the 
leadership of the Shkodra group was the baker Vasil 
Shanto, the student Qemal Stafa and the worker Kristo 
Themelko. The most prominent members of the group 
were Tuk Jakova . . . and the intellectual Liri Gega. 

“The Shkodra group had also developed the theory o! 
maintenance of cadres.’ The group maintained some con- 
tact with the archeomarxist [a Balkan heresy of the period 
Niko Xoxe, a man of doubtful reputation. The good qual 


6. Il Sangue Tradito, p. 5. A pleasant story; the reservations 
in Note 5 concerning the Yugoslav historian’s treatment of the 
Korca group should be borne in mind. 
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ties of this group were its contact with youth, particularly 
n the schools, and the desirable publication of a magazine. 
“The third was the Youth group, which had all the 
characteristics . . . of Trotskyite tendencies. The leaders of 
this group did not in the least desire the formation of a 
Party. In its organization and in its intentions the Youth 
roup seemed to be more a group of dervishes than any- 
hing else. The members were taught to hate the family and 
) torture themselves. [This presumably refers to anti-bour- 
eois asceticism.]| It was the practice for the group to supp 
self, primarily through robbery. The members of the group 
ole whatever they could, giving the booty to the group 
aders. At the head of the group were highly question- 
ble persons such as Anastas Luli and Sadik Premte. The 
nly positive side of the group was that part of its lowe 
ud middle cadre was full of self-denial, courageous and 
‘solute. In this group were Sadik Stavelesti, technical 
siudent, the intellectual Hysni Kapo of Vlona, the officer 
(sedri Spahiu of Gjinokastra, Ramadan Citaku . . . and 
thers. Of all the groups only this one had a type of cell, 
the troika {three-man cells’. 

“Among the major groups it is also necessary to men- 
on the Zjarri group, which combined many of the bad 
ualities of all the groups and rejected any idea of the 
formation of a Party.”? 


In all, the group membership numbered no more than 
afew hundred. Insofar as they had a common motivation 
through which Mugosa and Popovic could weld them to a 
conimon cause, it was their desire to be rid of the Italians. 
and the hope for recognition by the Comintern as real 
Communists. After a decade of playing at Communism. 


the urge for some link with reality was powerful. 


By using these two desires, by offering hope of an Al- 
bania cleared of the invader and hope of recognition by 
Moscow, the Yugoslavs succeeded in obtaining agreement 
for coherence from all but the most obdurately schismatic. 
On November 8, 1941, Mugosa and Popovic had talked 
enough. On that date, in Tirana, at a meeting of 20 group 
representatives, the Communist Party of Albania was 


formed. 


The meeting declared the immediate tasks of the Party: 


“First, to select the members of cells, to form new cells. 
The cell system must be put into force immediately, since 
the cell is the organizational base of the Party. 

“Second, immediately to reinforce the ranks of the Party 
with new strength, with sound fighters, workers and peas- 
ants, recruited from the poor sections of city and village. 
We must liquidate once and for all fear and sectarianism 
in regard to the acceptance of sound workers and _peas- 
ants. The cells must spring from the workers’ movement, 
the birthplace of the true leaders of the Party. We need 
\o work energetically for the ideological elevation and pol- 
tical education of the cadres, teaching the Marxist-Lenin- 
ist theory, particularly through courses in the history of the 
Soviet] Communist Party, which represents the principal 
base for the formation of a strong, illegal Communist 
Party. 

“Third, to develop love toward the USSR, popularizing 
iow much the Soviet people have produced, popularizing 


the role of the USSR as the avant-garde in the battle for 


iberation from fascism. 
ieee, 
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View of City of Kruja 





Minaret and a part of the ruins of the Castle of Skanderbeg. 


{lbania (Rome). 1940 


“Fourth, to prepare the people politically and militarily, 


by means of action (sabotage, demonstrations, strikes, 
etc.), for the armed insurrection, including in this battl 
all patriotic and anti-fascist forces. In all this, we must in- 
deed not forget the danger of the influence of nationalism 

“Fifth, to unmask the government of the traitor Mustafa 





Kruja [the puppet ruler), his maneuvers to interfere with 
the creation of a Front of national liberation, as well as the 
tendency to present the battles of national liberation of 
neighboring peoples, of Yugoslavia and Greece, as a dan- 
ger to Albania, for the purpose of weakening the batth 
against fascism. To fight against the fascist attempts to fos- 
ter disunity among the Albanian people on_ religious 
grounds, to fight to nullify by our political activity the 
religious antagonisms among the Albanian people. 

“Sixth, to develop love and the cooperation of battle 
with all the Balkan peoples, and particularly with the 
Serbs, Greeks, Montenegrins and Macedonians, who are 
fighting heroically for their own national liberation. 

“Seventh, to fight for the vital rights of the Albanian 





















































































































































































































































people, of the workers, peasants, intellectuals, as well as of 
the younger generation. 

“Eighth, only by putting this pact into effect can our 
Party assure itself of influence on the masses and prevent 
the enemy from perverting the popular struggle from its 
just path, the path of the battle against fascism.”® 


The conference issued a proclamation calling on the Al- 
banian people to revolt against the occupation, and sum- 
moning the Albanian Communists to lead that battle. In 
addition to actual combat, the manifesto called on the 
people to deny the Italians “any taxes, not to give even a 
kernel of grain, even a drop of oil, nor a glass of water.” 

A provisicnal Central Committee was chosen: Enver 
Hoxha, secretary, and Qemal Stafa, Ymer Dishnica, Rama- 
dan Citaku, Koci Xoxe, Nako Spiro, Kristo Themelko, 
Tuk Jakova, Liri Gega, Bedri Spahiu and Kadri Hoxha. 

Immediately, driven by the ruthless energy and experi- 
ence of Popovic and Mugosa, the Party organization began 
to take shape. “The provisional Central Committee imme- 
diately inspected the elements of the groups, liquidated 
the organizations imbued with factional and group spirits, 
liquidated actions based on superannuated methods, the 
former grouplets, concerned with themselves and without 
any involvement with the masses of the people.”® 

In the pronouncements of the new Central Committee 
the word ‘discipline’ tolls through like an iron bell; what 
the leaders feared above all were the traditional lethargy, 
the slackness of a semi-primitive people long inured to for- 
eign tyranny. 


“The provisional Central Committee, in those difficult 
moments, charged the Party to show a determined iron 
discipline, to strike mercilessly at the factional elements. 
. . - It was indispensable to maintain a discipline of steel 
and to submit oneself absolutely to all the Party decisions 
made according to the principles of democratic centralism. 
. . . The Party cast out from its ranks as energetically as 
possible all undisciplined elements, all elements with anar- 
chist tendencies, all elements motivated by ambition.”®. 


The Youth Group was particularly charged with lack 
of discipline, “Trotskyite tendencies,” betrayal. A few 
months after the formation of the Party, a number of 
Youth group members were expelled, some leaders exe- 
cuted. Despite difficulties, internecine bloodshed and be- 
trayals, the Party organization expanded rapidly. 

The first Communist Partisan detachments were formed 
in the beginning of 1942. By June the first action was un- 
dertaken—the disruption of enemy telephone lines. The 
majority of urban Communist cadres left the cities and 
towns for the countryside, “went to the forest,” to lead 
Partisan elements. On July 24 there was a general Par- 
tisan attack: throughout the south telephone lines were 
cut, in Korca the garrison barracks was fired, at Vlona 


8. Il Sangue Tradito, pp. 10-11. 
9. Rapport au Ier Congres, p. 47. 
10. Rapport au Ier Congres, pp. 48-9. 


a munitions dump exploded, at Tirana military supplies 
and the central telephone exchange destroyed. All that 
summer and that fall, the Partisan attacks increased in in- 
tensity. From the south, where the Communist resistance 
was first organized, Party-led detachments spread to Cen- 
tral Albania. Toward the end of 1942, the Italians began 
to surrender certain areas to complete Partisan contro] 

Despite these successes, there were serious flaws in Par- 
tisan and Party organization. 


“In the majority of cases there were no fixed units, bu 
peasants who took up arms under the leadership of a com 
mander and a political commissar, effected actions or re 
pulsed enemy attacks, and then returned to their ow: 
usual work, always keeping their rifles ready to hand.”! 


Such units were capable only of local actions, for brief 
periods. They could disrupt the occupation, they could not 
destroy it. Further, it was the aim of the Party to establish 
itself as the dominant force in the country, looking forward 
to that day when the withdrawal of the occupation would 
leave a vacuum of power. To these ends, a full-time army 
untied to farms or villages was necessary. Such an army 
could not be composed of Communists alone, but of the 
“mass of people” led by Communists. 

In September 1942, at Peza, such a mass organization 
was established. Called the National Liberation Movement 
[NLM], it was ostensibly to include, and did in fact at first 
include, a wide spectrum of political belief, brought to- 
gether under slogans of fraternal patriotism. 

In May 1942, Mugosa had left to report to Yugoslavia 
(there had been no communication between the Parties 
since October 1941; an emissary sent by the CPY in the 
spring of 1942 had reached Tirana, but on the return 
journey was captured “by Chetniks” and killed). After an 
82-day journey Mugosa reached Yugoslavia, picked up 
Blazo Jovanovic, who was to represent the CC of the CPY 
at the forthcoming Albanian Party Conference, and headed 
back into Albania. The Yugoslavs arrived at Labinot, the 
Conference site, on December 16. The first question they 
were asked by the waiting Albanians was whether the 
Albanian Communist Party had been recognized by the 
Comintern. The answer was yes; there was much re- 
joicing. 

In little more than a year the Party had come far. Now 
it had an organization, it had the beginning of an army 
which had dealt the Italians some shrewd blows, it had the 
recognition of Moscow. Its sternest tests still lay ahead: 
the full-scale battle against the occupation, and the strug- 
gle against an Albanian opposition which was now begin- 
ning to form. It had commenced to dawn on many 
Albanians that the Communists had more far-reaching 
ambitions than the defeat of the Italians; the double trag- 
edy of insurrection and internecine strife, as it had devel- 
oped in Yugoslavia (among the Germans, the Titoists and 
the Chetniks) was to be repeated in Albania. 


11. Il Sangue Tradito, p. 49. 





Through the Curtain 


The following study is based on extensive refugee interviews by Radio Free Europe 
correspondents in Europe. The first section analyzes underlying attitudes of Hungarian 
and Polish escapees about present conditions in their native countries; the second 
presents the latest information on the area obtained in the course of these interviews. 


ESPITE the new phase in East-West relations, knowl- 
edge of life behind the Iron Curtain is still not freely 
vailable to the West. For a look behind the dull stereo- 
es of the Communist press, the Western world still 
ns to the direct experience of the Communist-ruled 
yple themselves. In the comments and observations of 
ugees or letters from inside the captive countries, di- 
se events and conditions come together and form a 
tern indicating general trends and, above all, the tone 

1 “climate” of life behind the Iron Curtain. 


Consistent with their decision to leave their homelands, 
re ugees tend to view almost all aspects of life under Com- 
munism in negative terms, but an analysis of statements and 
opinions of a cross-section of recent refugees from Poland 
and Hungary showed that the two main sources of their 
di-satisfaction were: the national subordination of their 
homelands to the Soviet Union, and the material hardships 
caused by the low standard of living. 

Polish refugees are highly conscious of the humiliation 
inherent in Poland’s domination by the Soviet Union. One 
reiugee states that while Poland has all the appearances of 
being a sovereign nation, “no one feels he is living in a 
free Poland, but rather, under an occupation government.” 
Another sees Poland as “a second-class part of the Rus- 
sian empire.” There were numerous expressions of con- 
tempt for the puppet role played by the Bierut regime, 
and of hostility toward Russians living in Poland. The 
people resent what was described as the “privileged status” 
of the, Russians: e.g., Russian civilians attached to the 
Soviet military headquarters at Lignica were described as 
a privileged class whose “arrogant behavior” and conde- 
scending manner toward the Polish population are a source 
of constant irritation. The refugees described intense ani- 
mosity to Marshal Rokossowsky, and to all Russian army 
officers in higher echelons who are represented as Poles. 
Some of the refugees believe that the strong anti-Russian 
sentiment in Poland is also shared by many members of 
the Polish Communist Party. 


Hungary’s lack of self-determination in respect to politi- 
cal organization and policy also arouses expressions of re- 
sentment among the Hungarian refugees. They refer fre- 
quently to “the Russian occupiers,” Hungary’s “satellite” 
status, and its “puppet regime.” They routinely assert that 
“Russia determines everything that goes on in Hungary,” 
that the present government is “not an Hungarian govern- 
ment, but the government of the Soviets in Hungary,”’ and 
that the regime is “a puppet with no power of its own.” 
Hungarian refugees also denounce the economic exploita- 
tion of their country by the Soviets, using the expression 
“Russian looters” in characterizing Soviet policy toward 
Hungarian natural and human resources. They cite the 


Soviet devices and techniques of this policy: the low prices 
paid by the USSR for Hungarian products, the manage- 
ment of the oil and bauxite industries by Russian nationals, 
the export of surpluses classified as waste materials to the 
Soviet Union. 

Criticized with equal fervor by all refugees are the grim 
material conditions in their homelands. Refugees from 
all walks of life invariably refer to the “pauperization” of 
the people and the economic oppression of both worker and 
peasant by the regime. A 25 year-old farmer from Hungary 
said sarcastically: “The standard of living has risen so 
high that we are unable to reach it.” A Polish peasant 
woman claimed that the anti-regime attitude of the people 
stems primarily from economic hardships, and that purely 
political issues are of only secondary importance. Nearly 
all attribute the low standard of living to high prices and 
shortages, low wages and long hours, and, in the case of 
agricultural work, high taxes, delivery quotas, and the 
low prices paid by the State for farm products. 

Production methods and devices to increase output are 
a major source of irritation. Several refugees complain of 
the “constant pressure to produce” imposed by the regime, 
or the “continual rush.” The norm system is denounced 
as cruel and unworkable: “It is impossible to produce 
quality goods because of the excessive norms”; “everybody 
hates the norms, the rush, the ‘outstanding’ Soviet methods” ; 
“the norms, the strain, the low wages and the work com- 
petitions destroy the workers’ zeal.” A 38 year-old agrono- 
mist from Hungary said: “The Soviet-style norms and 
competitions do not improve production, but result in waste 
and chaos. The shockworkers sooner or later break down. 
The over-extended red tape is good for nothing but to 
render control difficult and to cover up the frauds and 
failures of the managers.” 

Poor and unrealistic planning was cited in several in- 
stance as the cause of waste of resources, both human and 
material. Antagonism is expressed toward plant managers, 
“bureaucrats” and functionaries in general. A 25 year-old 
peasant from Hungary said that he “hated being ordered 
around by stupid persons who do not know a thing about 
agriculture.” A young engineer employed by the water 
main and plumbing enterprise of Budapest cited two com- 
mon results of the deadline feature of planned production: 
“buck passing” and shoddy work. Others complain of the 
“incompetence” and “dishonesty” of the functionaries. The 
Hungarians particularly note that theft, waste and sabotage 
have become “institutionalized’” among all strata of the 
population as the result of material need and the develop- 
ment of an indifferent attitude toward work: “Nobody is 
able to make a living out of the wages paid by the State, 
therefore everybody ‘damages’ the State as best he can.” 





Refugees were vociferous in their criticism of the arbi- 
trary and incompetent way in which their country is ad- 
ministered. While much scorn is directed toward Party and 
State functionaries, many refugees make a distinction be- 
tween the top leadership, convinced or bigoted Commu- 
nists, and the large number of persons who are in the Party 
or governmerit for pragmatic reasons. It is usual for a 
refugee to assert that “only a small percentage of Party 
members are delieving Communists,” and that while many 
members are opportunists, many others are obliged be- 
cause of their economic or class position to take govern- 
ment jobs or join the Party. A retired official of the pre- 
Communist government made the statement that ‘“‘among 
the minor public officials there are many humane souls who 


can help people. From cautious or inadvertent remarks 
one can conclude that they have no sympathy with Com 
munism, but were compelled to join the Party.” 

Several persons who had left Poland recently noted tha 
a “relaxation of regime controls” was apparent in certair 
areas of life, chiefly the political and social. The manifes 
tations of this are said to be: a “more Polish character 
in the administration of the country; fewer compulsor 
political indoctrination meetings; a more liberal grantin 
of exit visas: more open criticism of the regime on th 
part of the average citizen; less stringency in regard t» 
the functioning of small, privately-owned shops; diminished 
police pressure and the release of people from prisons a1 
labor camps. 


E yewlinesses Report... 


News of the release of Gheorghe Tatarescu, a former 
» Premier and Foreign Minister of Romania, has been 
received by persons in the West through cables from Tata- 
resco and letters telling of his liberation from Communist 
prison. 

Tatarescu, born in Romania in 1887, received a law 
degree from the Sorbonne and in 1922 became a member 
of the Romania Liberal Party of which he was elected 
secretary in 1931. From 1934 to 1937 he was Premier and 
also held other ministerial posts. For his participation in 
King Carol’s National Renaissance Front he was repudi- 
ated by the Liberal Party in 1938. From December 1938 
to June 1939 he was Ambassador to Paris, and from No- 
vember 1939 to July 1940 President of the Council of 
Ministers. For alleged collaboration with the Nazis he 
was on the initial list of Romanian war criminals submitted 
to the Russians; however, after Vyshinsky’s visit to Ro- 
mania late in 1944 his name was removed from the list. 
In March 1945 he became Vice-President and Foreign 
Minister of the Soviet-controlled “coalition” regime, and 
in November 1947 he was succeeded as Foreign Minister by 
Ana Pauker. In 1948 he was put under house arrest and 
was reported imprisoned in 1951. 


A RECENT escapee from Romania gave the following in- 
formation on civil defense, a subject little known and 
never officially discussed in the Soviet bloc nations. 
Civil defense in Romania is the responsibility of a nation- 
wide organization known as ALA (Apararea Locala An- 
tiaeriana) modelled on the Soviet system. At the top level. 
ALA is closely connected with the military air defense divi- 
sion of the Ministry of War. There is an ALA headquarters 
in every city district. Directly under the sector headquar- 
ters are local ALA groups which have been set up in every 
office, factory and school. Each group has a nucleus of 
command consisting of the director or manager of the 
establishment and from two to five Party or UTM [youth 
league] members. The ranks of the group are also exclu- 
sively Party or UTM members or trade union activists. 
In the rural areas there is an ALA unit on each State farm 
and kolkhoz. ALA members undergo a yearly training 
period of 45-60 days. Since the civil defense law went into 


effect in the spring of 1952, air-raid defense courses have 
been introduced in all secondary schools and colleges, wiih 
regular examinations at the end of the year. The instruc- 
tors are not the teachers but members of the Party or thie 
Securitatea [Security Police]. 

Since 1952, special elevated bases have been constructed 
on the roofs of all major buildings, to serve as foundations 
for anti-aircraft weapons in case of war. Sirens left over 
from the war have been repaired and new ones installed. 
Air-raid shelters are constantly being constructed and 
wells drilled at various points in the cities, mostly near 
large plants. 

The regime’s propagandists maintain that Romanian 
civil defense is highly perfected, a well-organized and co- 
ordinated program based on Soviet methods. Beyond 
these generalities, all information is considered a State 
secret. But despite the written pledge of secrecy required 
of all ALA members and persons taking civil defense 
courses, the trainees frequently talk about it and, accord- 
ing to the escapee, “the people have not failed to notice 
that most of the defense measures are concerned with the 
protection of production facilities.” In the rural areas, 
the duties of ALA workers are to evacuate farm livestock 
to woods, protect harvested and unharvested crops from 
fire, deal with incendiary bombs, etc. 

® e @ 

iy RECENT weeks the Hungarian State Security police 

have been reported engaged in an intensive investiga- 
tion of artistic and journalistic circles in Budapest. Numer- 
ous and lengthy interrogations are being conducted at the 
police headquarters. The feverish activity of the police 
indicates that they suspect a conspiracy, or at least that 
they are trying to expose some “subversive” activity. 

The investigation, according to a Hungarian newsman 
who recently escaped, is concentrated on two different 
groups of the newspaper world. One, a mutual assistance 
association of newspapermen, has been functioning in 
Budapest for years. It is not even a formal association, 
but simply a group of 30-40 journalists who maintain a 
fund to help needy colleagues. The other group in which 
the police are particularly interested is the “Peierli” round- 
table association, an old organization rich in tradition. 


made up of artists and newspapermen. Over the years 





has gradually declined, most of its members having died 
or gone into exile. Yet the furious investigation of mem- 
bers and former members indicates that the police con- 
siders that its influence is still strong and dangerous to the 
regime. The journalist Peter Ruffy, who was a prominent 
spokesman for the New Course, has been detained and 
juestioned. He is a former member of the Peierli asso- 
ciation. 
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paousen FISHERMEN’S earnings were drastically affected 

last year by radical changes in calculating their pay, 
wccording to a refugee who had worked with the deep sea 
fishing fleet in Poland. 

The changes were introduced in a new collective agree- 
ment between the State fishing enterprise and the fisher- 
men’s trade union. The change was directed toward liqui- 
lating or reducing the guaranteed pay and basing the 
entire pay calculation on “norms.” Such a principle, said 
the escapee, is particularly unrealistic and unfair in the 
fishing industry, since the catch depends to a great extent 
on the season, the weather, the abundance of supply and 
other factors independent of the fishermen’s efforts. 

The adverse effects of the new policy were felt most 
keenly by the labor reserve—those of the fishing force who 
from time to time have no ship and therefore are detailed 
to casual work ashore, such as painting and cleaning ships 
or repairing nets and tackle. The previous agreement guar- 
anteed a certain fixed allowance on which these men could 
rely. When there was sufficient work ashore, the men had 
a chance to earn much more. Now this system has been 
virtually done away with. The reserve workers are paid 
only for work actually carried out, and according to the 
rate of pay of an ordinary worker, without consideration 
for the special situation of the fishermen. Sometimes there 
is plenty of work and they can earn a whole day’s pay. 
On other days, they may receive only one or two hours’ 
work and are paid for this time only. The average earn- 
ings of reserve members have greatly decreased. 

The calculation of the earnings of the regular fishing 
crews have undergone a similar change. In principle, the 
crew is the owner of the catch, which it sells to the State 
enterprise. From the value of the fish (which is deter- 
mined by the enterprise), the living expenses of the crew 
on the State-owned ship and the cost of unforeseen damage 
and losses are deducted. From the net sum, the percentage 
due each crew member, according to his rank and duties, 
is figured. 

In the new agreement, the guaranteed basic pay was 
dropped. Under the previous agreement, the crew could 
always count upon its basic pay, which amounted to 450 
-lotys a month even if there was no fishing at all. Further, 
the allowance for time at anchorage was abolished. This 
means that the crew does not receive any pay while their 
boat is at anchor. There were large cuts in allowances for 
time while the ship undergoes repair or is in the dockyard. 

All this shows the substance of the new wage policy: to 
cut to a minimum the earnings of fishermen while they are 
not fishing, disregarding the fact that idleness is almost 
always due to conditions beyond the fishermen’s control. 
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(oe accoUNTs and installment plans—the features 
of the credit system on which the consumer market 
functions under free enterprise 
behind the Iron Curtain. 
and the low wage scale make it close to impossible for work- 
ers to save enough to make large purchases such as furni- 
ture, refrigerators, pianos, motorcycles, etc. Consequently, 
large stocks of these goods began to pile up in the State 
stores. In order to revive the market, a limited credit plan 
was introduced in 1953. According to a recent escapee, State 
Bank loans, in the form of bank vouchers (not cash), are 
available to “exemplary” workers and certain categories 
of kolkhoz members recommended by the Party or trade 
union council. As security, the borrower must take out a 
life-and-accident insurance policy whose value exceeds 
that of the loan by one-third. He must pay back the loan 
in monthly installments of 5 percent of the total sum, with 
additional interest and The 
is designed to benefit not only the retail stores but also 
the State insurance companies who also suffer from a lack 


of business. 
A WORKER employed in a large machinery plant in 
Czechoslovakia reported that two days after President 
Eisenhower’s Geneva speech in which he _ referred 
Satellite Europe, the employees at the factory were handed 
statements declaring that they were opposed to this “in- 
terference” by the US President, and that the present 
regime in Czechoslovakia was freely elected and is sup- 
ported by the people. Similar “protest” actions were or- 
ganized by the Communist authorities in factories and 
collective farms all over the country. (Excerpts from these 
resolutions appeared in the regime press in July. 


are now almost unknown 
In Czechoslovakia, high prices 


usually 2% costs. system 


to 


Lithuania reveal 
some details about the situation in a country incor- 
porated into the Soviet Union and treated as a colony. 
This summary pictures the hopes and skepticism connected 
with Stalin’s death and the ensuing “Beria period.” 
Within several weeks after Stalin’s death, according to 
this report, permits were no longer required for travel to 
and within the southern and western (Lithuanian) border 
area, except the Kaliningrad district and the Liepaja har- 
bor area. Food supplies somewhat improved and rare items 
such as sunflower oil, flour, even butter—usually only avail- 
able on the eve of major Communist holidays such as the 
First of May or the October Revolution—appeared in the 
shops. These goods were of course not available all the 
time or in sufficient quantity 


HE FOLLOWING observations from 


, 


but they were obtainable 
once or twice a month, which was a major improvement. 

Political pressure also decreased. Rumors spread that in 
the future only Lithuanians would remain in responsible 
positions in factories and enterprises. The term “National 
Cadres” unexpectedly began to have meaning: Russians 
were gradually being dismissed from their posts. Much to the 
surprise of the people it was the Ministry of Internal Affairs 
(MVD) which initiated this action; nobody knew whether 
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‘,..And Down Came The Prices Again!” 
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Caption: “In a corner of the great White Swan multiple store in Prague (above) with some of the many goods whose prices were cut. In the 
foreground (left) a Maneta refrigerator, product of the Elektrosvit Nove Zamky, the price of which was lowered from 2,250 to 1,880 
crowns, and (right) an electric stove, made in Trnava by Kovosmalt. The old price was 2.800 crowns, the new price 2,470 crowns. On 
the stove are aluminum and enamelware pots. The Dukla 6-tube radio set (in background), made by Tesla Works, Bratislava, was 
reduced from 1,400 to 1,280 crowns. Standart vacuum cleaner, by Elektro-Praga, Hlinsko, was reduced from 1,070 to 770 crowns, the 


Porkert electric kitchen robot from 2.025 to 1,520.” [The monthly income of the average industrial worker is now about 1,250 crowns. 
Prices of some basic commodities—indicating cost of living—are: bread, 2.6 crowns per kg.: 


milk, 2 crowns per litre; men’s shoes, 194 
crowns: beef, 21 crowns per kg.] 


Czechoslovak Life (Prague), May 1955 
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this was done because of or in spite of the fact that it 
eceives its orders directly from Moscow. 

The new trend caused considerable nervousness among 
Russian officials in Lithuania. At the peak of the crisis 
me of the Russians were already preparing to depart; 
the second-hand shops and the black market were flooded 
with furniture and household items offered for sale by 
Russians at emergency prices. 

The Lithuanians unanimously approved of this devel- 
opment—some hoping for promotions to superior, Russian- 
held posts while others, unemployed so far, hoped for 
mployment—and above all the appeal was to national 
feeling. But optimism was tempered by the conviction that 
the Russians would never entirely disappear from the 
country and the fear that this new situation might not 
iast. 

The development in favor of “National Cadres” was 
sreeted by Lithuanian Communist Party members with 
creat enthusiasm. Many quite openly avowed their hatred 
of the Stalin regime and commented cynically on “the 
creat Russian nation.” The new policy was regarded as 
absolutely in line with Soviet “theoretical principles” of 
the right of self-government for each of the Union’s Re- 
publics. 

But the slogan of the “National Cadres” evaporated 
with Beria’s death. Almost overnight, the customary slo- 
gans reappeared praising the grandiose achievements of 
the Russians. The following Malenkov period instantly 
brought all the Russians back to their posts and even im- 
proved their position in the country. 


iw NUMBER of Western technicians working in Polish 
industry is considerably larger than is generally assumed, 
reported a mechanic foreman from Western Europe who 
recently spent over eight months in Poland working in 
the Kedzierzyn chemical works. Prior to the arrival of 
the foreman and his four assistants, there had been about 
20 specialists from Western Europe at Kedzierzyn. More 
than 90 percent of these foreign technicians are accom- 
panied by equipment purchased by the Warsaw regime in 
the West. Their job is to install the new machines and 
synchronize them with the rest of the machinery. 

Purchase of industrial equipment from the West is gen- 
erally not mentioned by the official press, which recognizes 
only Soviet technical assistance. Aside from this, a large 
number of West European firms stipulate complete secrecy 
in their business dealings with Poland. 

According to the foreman, contracts which Warsaw draws 
up with Western firms contain a special clause to the effect 
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that a foreign technician is subject to Polish jurisdiction 
while he is in Poland. The technician himself, his firm 
and his family must accept in advance and unconditionally 
the authority of the Polish courts. In many cases the War- 
saw regime gives the Western firm the name of the par- 
ticular employee whom it would like to have sent to Poland 
When an employee’s name can be supplied by the local 
Communist Party, this procedure is followed, but the 
Party is not always able to recommend a man, so a specialist 
of the firm’s own choice is sent. A candidate is given a 
briefing when he goes through the visa formalities at the 
Polish Consulate, and he is briefed again by the “recep- 
tionist,” the Polish factory's representative who meets him 
at the frontier railroad station or at the airport and does 
not leave him until he hands him over to the personnel de- 
partment of the factory. These “instructions” invariably 
stress that the foreigner must confine his activities to the 
“guiding principles” of the contract. 

Independent of these admonitions, there is little oppor- 
tunity for the foreign technician to see anything but his 
work and the general conditions in the country. In the 
plant, his range of movements is limited to the machinery 
brought and installed by him. He becomes acquainted 
with the other pieces of machinery only insofar as they 
relate to his own installations. As soon as he leaves the 
section of the factory where he works, he is made aware 
that he is being watched. It is assumed that every con- 
versation he has with people outside the plant is duly re- 
ported. 

On the other hand, keeping strictly to the terms of the 
contract not only ensures safety but provides the technician 
with economic advantages. He is well paid: this foreman, 
for instance, was paid 3000 zlotys per month (about four 
times as much as an average worker’s earnings). Half 
was paid to him at Kedzierzyn in Polish currency. The 
equivalent of the other half was deposited in the currency 
of his own country with the Polish Legation there. During 
his last two months in Poland, half of this second sum was 
paid to him directly, in the Western currency. The official 
explanation of this regime generosity with foreign currency 
was that the technician might need it on his return trip. He 
was able to sell the currency in Poland at more than four 
times the official rate of exchange, and was told by his land- 
lord that all foreigners do this. [The black market rate. 
he reports, is usually nine times that of the official rate. 

The foreman left Poland at the prescribed time without 
any trouble. He believes that the Western technicians are 
supplied so liberally with foreign currency in order to pro- 
vide the regime with a pretext for detaining them on 
charges of suspicious activities if it wishes to do so. 


Communist Czechoslovakia is moving into the Russian “inventions” business. 
Lidova Demokracie (Prague), February, 1955, announced that the duplex tele- 
graph machine was invented by a Czech named J. Gintel in 1885. Previously, credit 
for the invention, which makes it possible to send several telegrams at one time on 


a single line, was given to Thomas A. Edison, whose device came out 19 years later. 






































Soviet Trade 





Offensive: 
Western 


Hemisphere 


This is the last article on East-West trade, which 
is part of a series on the foreign trade pattern of 
the Soviet orbit. The following analysis of Com- 
munist trade policy throws light on both foreign 
and domestic policies of the Soviet bloc countries.* 


. THE past eighteen months, but particularly since the 
Geneva Conference, there has been a marked upsurge in 
trade between the Soviet bloc and countries in the Western 
Hemisphere. At present, this Soviet trade offensive is mainly 
directed at Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay, Chile, Cuba, and 
Canada, but there are indications that the Communists are 
about to step up their efforts in the area and that, as the 
fruit of political relaxation, they will seek to obtain hitherto 
embargoed goods—particularly from the United States and 
Canada. 

In trade agreements concluded so far, the underlying 
pattern in most instances has been the Soviet bloc’s readi- 
ness to purchase substantial quantities of surplus agricul- 
tural products. In the cases of Argentina and Uruguay, 
the main purchases have been wheat, meat, and hides; in 
Brazil, coffee, cotton, and sugar; in Canada, wheat and 
butter; as for Cuba, the USSR has bought 500,000 tons of 
raw and refined sugar, and the Communists have let it be 
known that even more substantial purchases are in the off- 
ing for next year. The only notable exception in Latin 
America is Chile, where the main Soviet stress has been on 
inducing a relaxation in copper export restrictions. 

Once trade relations have been established—through the 
purchase of agricultural surpluses—the next step usually 
involves setting up a market for Soviet bloc industrial prod- 
ucts. Argentina is a case in point. Peron’s government 
signed trade agreements with all Soviet bloc regimes, with 
the exception of Albania and Bulgaria, and the Commu- 
nists have been extremely successful in pushing the sale of 
industrial equipment in that country. Here, as elsewhere in 

* All trade statistics in this article are derived from official 


Western sources, the United Nations, and the U.S. Department 
of Commerce. 


















































View of distiliery equipment. Supplied by Technoezport, Praha. 
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Central and South America, the trade offensive has been 
coupled to an active political campaign against the United 
States. While attacking so-called US imperialism and point- 
ing to the alleged colonial status of these countries in their 
relations to the US, Soviet propagandists have repeatedly 
proclaimed that closer ties with the Communist bloc will 
further their “independence” and national welfare. 

This double-pronged offensive is at least partially success- 
ful. In Brazil, for instance, each of the Presidential candi- 
dates found it necessary to advocate closer trade ties with 
the bloc; in Uruguay, the Government has recently been 
conducting an investigation on the prospects for closer trade 
relations; in Peru, Czechoslovak goods are again welcome: 
in Canada, anti-dumping regulations previously applied 
against Czechoslovakia and Poland have been withdrawn. 
The only significant setbacks the Communists have encoun- 
tered took place in Guatemala, where an anti-Communist 
Government has reversed a pro-Soviet trend inaugurated 
by the previous regime, and in Ecuador, where the Minister 
of Economy has recently stated that his country need not 
trade with the bloc because it has no difficulty in disposing 
of its export goods. 
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rhis article covers the present status of Soviet bloc trade 
throughout the Western Hemisphere, from Canada to Ar- 
gentina. More specifically, it touches upon the nature, ex- 
tent and significance of Communist trade agreements with 
the seven countries in this region.—Argentina, Brazil, Can- 
ada, Chile, Colombia, Paraguay, and Uruguay—which 
have formal trade relations with the bloc. 


Argentina 


Argentine trade with the Soviet bloc is greater than that 
o! all other Western Hemisphere nations combined. Last 
year this trade increased almost fourfold: exports to the 
bloc rose from $24.4 million or 2.1 percent of total exports 
in 1953 to $101.7 million or 9.5 percent of the total in 1954; 
imports from the bloc jumped from $15.3 million or 1.8 
percent of total imports in 1953 to $62.1 million* or 5.7 
percent of the total in 1954. 

Argentina and Czechoslovakia signed a three-year com- 
mercial and financial agreement in Buenos Aires on Janu- 
ary 27, 1955. Under the terms of this agreement, trade be- 
tween the two countries is annually scheduled to amount 
to $32 million in each direction. The payments portion of 
this agreement provides for the setting up of a $6.4 million 
swing credit. The principal commodities pledged by the 
Argentine are: grain ($5,500,000) , meat, including beef and 
mutton ($3,000,000) , wool ($4,000,000) , fruit ($1,100,000) , 
rice ($1,000,000) , quebracho extract [tannin] ($1,000,000) , 
lentils ($1,000,000) , mica ($500,000), wine ($100,000) and 
unstipulated quantities of cheese,.eggs, honey, sausage cas- 
ings and canned fish. In return, Czechoslovakia agreed to 
export: iron and steel products ($15,000,000) , machine tools 
and replacement parts ($3,500,000), railway rails ($1,100,- 
000), seamless steel pipe ($1,000,000) , timber [fir] ($1,500,- 
000), and unstipulated quantities of tools, chemicals, phar- 
maceutical products and newsprint. Czechoslovakia has 
also agreed to extend a $15 million credit to Argentina for 
the purchase of capital equipment. 

On July 18, 1955, Radio Prague announced that Czecho- 
slovakia had been awarded a contract for the construction 
of a coal conveyor for a mine in southern Argentina. The 
broadcast emphasized that the Czechoslovak company had 
won the order in competition with 17 other firms, three of 
which were US, three German, and one French. This item 
will presumably fall within the terms of the $15 million 
credit agreement for the purchase of capital equipment. 

A trade and payments agreement was signed by Argen- 
tina and East Germany on August 27, 1954, and it provided 
for an exchange of goods amounting to $20 million in each 
direction. Argentina agreed to export: greasy wool ($1,- 
900,000) , scoured wool ($800,000) , wool waste ($1,000,000) , 
wool tops ($500,000), corn ($3,500,000), wheat ($3,500,- 
000), hides ($3,000,000) , frozen beef and casings ($1,500,- 
000), forage ($1,000,000), canned meat ($1,000,000) , but- 
ter ($900,000), cheese ($400,000), quebracho extract 
($350,000), linseed oil ($300,000), dried beans and peas 

$250,000), and fruits, fruit juice, rice, etc. In return, 
East Germany pledged: electrical and radio equipment 


* Figure estimated. 


$3,000,000) , Chemicals ($2,500,000) , surgical and medical 
equipment ($2,000,000), thermoplastic synthetic materials 
($2,000,000), synthetic rubber ($1,500,000), dyes ($1,500,- 
000), fertilizer ($1,500,000), refractory materials ($1,000,- 
000) , flat glass ($1,000,000) , precision instruments ($1,000,- 
000), newsprint ($1,000,000), X-ray film ($1,000,000), 
tools, milking machinery, etc. 

The most recent trade protocol to be concluded between 
Argentina and Hungary was signed on April 19, 1954. This 
protocol, which comes under the provisions of a three-year 
trade and payments agreement signed on August 24, 1953, 
provides for Argentine exports of $3.5 million and Hun- 
garian exports of $4.75 million. The $1.25 million balance 
is to be utilized in the amortization of Hungary’s debt 
to Argentina, which reportedly stood at $9.1 million at the 
end of 1953. The principal products pledged by Argentina 
are wheat. corn, linseed oil, and hides. In return, Hungary 
agreed to deliver machinery, machine tools, aluminum, 
steel pipe, and electrodes. It is interesting to note that this 
agreement is well below the level originally envisaged; the 
agreement provided for a total exchange of $30 million 
during 1953, the first year. 

Argentina and Poland signed a new trade protocol in 
Buenos Aires on January 24, 1955. This agreement, valid 
for 1955 and calling for an exchange of $24.65 million 
worth of goods in each direction, falls within the provisions of 
the Argentine-Polish commercial and financial agreement of 
October 29, 1952. It follows a number of separate protocols 
for 1954, signed in 1953 and 1954, calling for an aggregate 
exchange of about $20.5 million worth of goods in each di- 
rection. These protocols include one signed on December 
16, 1953, which called for Argentine delivery of quebracho 
(tannin), raw hides, and wool, in return for Polish coal 
(300,000 tons), cement (80,000 tons), timber, and window 
glass. No quantity was given for either the timber or win- 
dow glass, but on April 27, 1954 a special contract was 
concluded between the Argentine Foreign Trade Trust and 
the Polish regime for the sale of about $1 million worth of 
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“Motorcar exports are represented by the Skoda 1200 automobile, a dependable car built on modern lines, beautiful in appearance 
and giving an outstanding performance with small fuel consumption. 


deal board (spruce), which undoubtedly falls within the De- 
cember 16 protocol. Another protocol, signed on January 
11, 1954, called for Argentine delivery of 300,000 tons of 
rye, in return for an additional 270,000 tons of Polish coal, 
an extra 200,000 tons of cement, and glass. 

The principal commodities Argentina pledged to export 
under the 1955 agreement are wheat ($14,500,000), flax 
seed and linseed oil ($400,000), salted hides ($5,500,000 
quebracho extract ($1,450,000), greasy wool ($1,700,000 
wool waste ($1,000,000, guts and intestines for casings 
‘$100.000). In return, Poland agreed to deliver 650,000 
tons of coal ($16,500,000 
$3.000.000 
000), fittings and accessories for pipes 


, 30,000 cu. meters of deal board 
, chemical products and dyes ($700,- 
$300,000), electri- 
cal material [silicon sheets, wire, insulators, dry cells, etc.] 
$150,000), X-ray film ($300,000), iron and steel products, 
including cast iron, bars, rods, structural steel, and rail- 
$2.000.- 
cement (no value stated) and 
$700,000). The last item is deferred 
payment toward capital goods equipment, purchased undet 


[spruce] 


way equipment such as rails, wheels, axles, etc. 
000). glass ($1,000,000 


capital equipment 


Czechoslovak Foreign Trade (Prague), March 1955 


a separate agreement of December, 1954 which provided 
for delivery by Poland of $6.5 million worth of machine 
tools. In return, Argentina pledged delivery of wool, hides, 
dyes, and other industrial raw materials. Delivery of these 
commodities is undoubtedly to be effected within the frame- 
work of the annual trade agreements. Moreover, it would 


seem that this credit is to be amortized over a ten-year 
period. 


The Argentine and Romania signed a trade agreement, 
calling for an exchange of $920,000 worth of goods in each 
direction, on April 15, 1954. Argentina agreed to deliver 
raw hides, quebracho, linseed and edible oils, etc., in re- 
turn for Romanian timber and wood products. 

On August 15, 1953, Argentina concluded a one-year 
trade agreement with the USSR, for the exchange of $75 
million worth of goods in each direction. Renewed for an 
additional year in 1954 without any major changes, th¢ 
agreement contains payments provisions providing for a 
swing credit of $11 million. A separate protocol was signed 
by the two countries in connection with the 1953 agreement 
calling for the extension of a $30 million credit to Argen- 





tina for the purchase of capital goods. Included in the list 
equipment pledged by the Soviets for delivery under this 
vecial $30 million credit were: coal mining and oil drill- 
ng equipment, transportation equipment, power plants and 
ricultural machinery. In actuality, however, deliveries re- 
ived by Argentina under this protocol have turned out to 
negligible. An additional protocol to the 1953 agreement 

as signed on May 19, 1955. This agreement, valid for the 

55 calendar year, provides for an exchange of only $50 

illion worth of goods in each direction. The main reason 
for scaling down the overall quantity of goods to be ex- 

1anged was that the USSR failed to live up to its commit- 
ents under the original agreement. 

On August 19, 1954, at the end of the first year, it was 
reported that the Soviets had delivered only 20 percent or 
|. ss of the quantity of petroleum originally pledged, and 
coal deliveries reached a similar low percentage. Following 
ive the principal commodities to be delivered by the Ar- 
gentine under the 1955 protocol, with amounts provided 

ider the 1953 agreement—if different—in parenthesis: 
linseed oil, 60,000 tons (75,000): wool, 5-6,000 tons (20.- 
(00); cattle-hides, 23,000 tons (14,000); mutton, 20,000 
(5,000) ; other meat, 2,000 tons (3,000 [pork]) ; and 
unspecified amounts of butter, preserved meat, and miscel- 
laneous products. Not included in the present agreement 
were the following Argentine exports, pledged under the 
1953 protocol: quebracho [tannin] 15,000 tons; cheese, 3,000 
tons; sheep skins, 3,000 tons; lard, 1.500 tons. Soviet com- 
modities pledged in 1955 were: fuel oil, 500,000 tons; gas 
oil, 50,000 tons ($500,000 of petroleum products); iron 
rods, 70,000 tons (50,000) iron sheets, 50.U00 tons (28.- 
000); miscellaneous iron and steel, 85,000 tons; pig iron, 
20,000 tons; pipe for oil wells, 40,000 tons; sheet metal for 
boilers, 2,000 tons; steel, $4,800,000; 
15,000 tons (60,000) ; 


units) ; 


tons 


rails and accessories, 
wheels and axles, 2,000 sets (150,000 
cellulose, 5,000 tons (0) ; aluminum, 2,000 tons (0) ; 


“Type 1-5-0 *T-51° Class ¢ 


of water and 204% tons of coal. 


,oods Locomotive, for standard gauge railway, with 4-axle tender carrying a supply of approx. 2 
Boiler for superheated steam at 16 atm. pressure. 
80 kilometers per hour and has a tractive effort of 18,400 kilogrammes. Weight 
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‘ntire Soviet bloc in recent years. ficant 
in the USSR list were the elimination of an item « 
delivery of 9,000 tons of carbon black and 
the aluminum item. 
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inclusion of 


Brazil 
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Brazil signed a one-year trade agreement with Czecho- 
slovakia in Prague on September 10, 1954. This agree- 
ment, valid until the end of 1955, provides for a consider- 
able increase in the value of trade over the 1954 agreement 
which called for Brazilian exports of $15 and 
Czechoslovak exports of $16.2 million. The principal com- 
modities pledged by Brazil under the new agreement are 
coffee, cocoa, cotton, fruit, and foodstuffs. In re- 
turn, Czechoslovakia agreed to deliver rolled metal prod- 
ucts, industrial installations, 
machinery, 


million 


tobacco, 


textile machinery, 
tractors, chemicals, hops, malt, etc. 
cant difference between this agreement for 
previous one 


printing 
A signifi- 
1955 and the 
is that iron ore is no longer included in the 
list of exports pledged by Brazil. 
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A July 9, 1955 Lud (Bratislava) article revealed that 
Czechoslovakia was delivering hundreds of electric grind- 
ers to Brazil, while on July 1, 1955 Lidova Demokracie 
(Prague) referred to the current manufacturing of shoe 
machinery equipment for Brazil. On July 27, 1955, Radio 
Moscow broadcast further details on Czechoslovakia’s cur- 
rent supply to Brazil. These goods include electric mo- 
tors, agricultural machinery, automotive vehicles, motor- 
cycles, mining equipment, machine tools, etc. 

A one-year trade agreement calling for a $20 million ex- 
change of goods was concluded between Brazil and Hun- 
gary on April 19, 1954; it provides for a swing credit of 
$2 million. The agreement was not carried out in the re- 
maining months of 1954 and, by the end of the year, Bra- 
zil’s exports to and imports from Hungary amounted to only 
$2.2 million and $1.0 million respectively. Brazil was to ex- 
port the following main commodities under this agreement: 
cotton, coffee, cocoa, hides and edible oils. In return, Hun- 
gary agreed to deliver agricultural machinery, industrial 
equipment, electrical equipment, chemicals, railway equip- 
ment, etc. 

A Brazilian-Polish trade agreement was signed on No- 
vember 23, 1954, valid for one year, and providing for the 
mutual exchange of $14 million worth of goods. It suc- 
ceeded a similar agreement involving only a $6 million ex- 
change. Brazil agreed to export iron ore, hides, cotton, cof- 
fee, cocoa beans, cocoa butter, tea, sisal, tobacco, curare, 
etc. In return, Poland is to deliver cement, agricultural 
machinery, machine tools, industrial equipment—including 
mining machinery, scales, chemicals, paints, glass, china, 
paper, sodium, coal, seeds, zinc oxide, carbon electrodes, 
bicycles, optical instruments, film, newsprint, potash, etc. 

It is impossible to ascertain the exact extent of Brazil’s 
trade with the USSR, for neither in 1953 nor 1954 did 
Brazilian trade statistics list any sizable amount of trade 
with the Soviet Union. It is known, however, that Brazil 
had a contract with the USSR for the purchase of 100,000 
tons of wheat, which was reportedly cancelled on Febru- 
ary 1, 1954, owing to a dispute over price. At the time this 
announcement was made it was stated that Brazil already 
had received 30,000 tons of the total quantity contracted 
for. Moreover, the August 30, 1954 Foreign Crops and 





1. See p. 22. 
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Markets (Washington) revealed that Brazil, despite the re- 
ported cancellation, had received a further 9,000 tons of 
Soviet wheat under this contract. Since it is known that 
Brazil purchased this wheat with Finnish clearing dollars, 
it is possible that this item was listed as imported from Fin- 
land. If the value of the shipped purchases were added to 
Brazil’s 1954 imports from the Soviet bloc, it would increase 
their value at least $3 million, or an additional 15%. 

A dispatch to the New York Times of July 31, 1955 re- 
vealed that the Soviet Union had made several tempting 
proposals to Brazil for the purchase of 1,000 tons of coffee 
and 20,000 tons of sugar. The amount of coffee involved 
was negligible, but the quantity of sugar was substantial 
enough to arouse a considerable amount of interest in 
official quarters. Brazil has encountered a certain degree 
of difficulty in selling her sugar abroad, as her prices are 
above those prevailing on the international level. Soviet 
willingness to purchase over-priced Brazilian sugar in ex- 
change for over-priced Soviet wheat, Soviet industrial 
equipment, or for even dollars, is not without precedent. 
In fact, it has become the recognized pattern of the Soviet 
trade offensive in most of the underdeveloped areas of the 
world. An August 2, 1955 Sao Paulo report quoted the 
director of the economic office of the Brazilian Foreign 
Ministry as saying that his department is actively studying 
the matter. 


Canada 


Canada’s trade with the Soviet bloc should show a sub- 
stantial rise this year: Canadian sources estimate that the 
country will sell more than $100,000,000 worth of farm 
products to Iron Curtain countries before the year is out. 
Wheat is the principal item the Canadians wish to dispose 
of; the search for markets for this crop is particularly press- 
ing, as it is estimated—according to the first official forecast 
released August 30—that the 1955 wheat crop will amount 
to about 500.6 million bushels or 67% above the 1954 
harvest of 299 million bushels. Moreover the traditional 
market for Canadian wheat in the US has all but disap- 
peared, owing to our own surpluses. 

Last year Canada’s exports to the bloc registered a 
spectacular rise: from $461,000 in 1953 to $6.1 million or 
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0.2% of total exports in 1954. On the other hand imports 
from the bloc decreased slightly—from $6.0 million or 0.1% 
of total imports in 1953 to $5.6 million and again 0.1% of 
imports in 1954, 

Canada’s trade with the Soviet bloc countries is con- 
ducted in most cases through the medium of individual 
barter agreements, rather than within the framework of 
formal trade treaties. Among _ the _ recently-concluded 
agreements was one announced in June for the sale of 300,- 
000 pounds of surplus butter to Czechoslovakia. This agree- 
ment aroused a good deal of controversy within Canada, as 
the Government is supporting butter prices at $0.58 per 
pound and the selling price was $0.03 below the prevailing 
international price of $0.40 per pound, for which the Gov- 
ernment found no takers. On August 23, the Canadian 
press reported that the Government had received an order 
for approximately 8 million pounds of surplus butter, to be 
shipped to West Germany. The report indicated that there 
might be a transshipment from there to points behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

As in other Western countries, the Communists are utiliz- 
ing trade fairs to promote their products in Canada. The 
Czechoslovak exhibit at the recent Canadian International 
Trade Fair occupied the largest amount of space of any 
foreign exhibition; more than 20 Czechoslovak State mo- 
nopolies, covering the complete industrial potential of the 
country, displayed their handiwork. Goods displayed ranged 
from candy, crystal, jewelry and textiles to motor vehicles, 
aircraft and machine tools. The quality of much of the 
goods shown was reportedly good, and the Czechdéslovaks 
offered 12-month guarantees on machine tool replacement 
parts, similar to those granted by American and West Euro- 
pean manufacturers. The Czechoslovaks were almost totally 
eliminated from the Canadaian market some five years ago, 
because their equipment lacked this guarantee. By the time 
the fair closed, Czechoslovak trade officials could rely on 
about 25 Canadian manufacturers’ agents to sell their 
goods for Canadian dollars. 


On May 24, 1955, the Canadian Department of Exter- 


1. and 2. See p. 22. 
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nal Affairs announced that discussions had recently taken 
place in Ottawa between representatives of the govern- 
ments of Canada and Poland cencerning customs valua- 
tion procedures and general trade matters. During the con- 
sultations arrangements were worked out “which it is hoped 
will permit satisfactory verification of the values of goods 
imported from Poland, within the requirements of Ca- 
nadian customs laws.”* The Canadian Weekly Bulletin 
(Ottawa), May 26, 1955, stated that representatives of 
both Governments had expressed a desire to increase trade 
between the two countries, and the framework for an in- 
formal trade agreement was drawn up; during these dis- 
cussions Canada agreed to export cellulose, raw hides, and 
wool rags, in return for Polish industrial equipment, chemi- 
cals, cement, glass, crystalware, porcelain, and furniture. 

Early in July it was announced that the Canadian govern- 
ment had approved a deal for the sale of $19 million worth 
of wheat to Poland. The wheat, amounting to 9.25 million 
bushels, is to be partly financed by a Government-guaranteed 
bank loan, with only 15% of the price to be paid in cash. 
This provision in particular, as in the case of the butter sale, 
raised a great deal of ire in Canada. The leader of the Ca- 
nadian Parliamentary opposition group, commenting on the 
transaction, was quoted as having said: “If gifts or quasi 
gifts are to be made, let them be made to friendly countries.” 
It has also been reported that the USSR is in the process of 
contracting for an additional 25 million bushels of Canadian 
wheat. Ostensibly this wheat is being purchased for Hun- 
gary and Poland. 


Trade relations between Canada and the USSR were the 
subject of considerable discussion during the October visit 
to Moscow of Canada’s Secretary of State for External Af- 
fairs, Lester B. Pearson. Mr. Pearson was reported to have 
made it clear that Canada would not enter into formal 


* A similar agreement was concluded with the Czechoslovak 
government last fall. Previously the Canadian government had 
imposed anti-dumping regulations on Czechoslovak exports. The 
controversy was resolved only after Czechoslovakia permitted 
Canada to send a customs official to Prague to help determine 
a “fair market value” for Czechoslovak goods coming into Canada. 















trade relations unless the sale of Canadian wheat and other 
agricultural products was provided for. According to Ca- 
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nadian sources, Mr. Pearson and Soviet officials explored Colombia’s Soviet bloc trade is insignificant. Exports t 

the possibility of purchases by the USSR of goods that Can- the bloc in 1954 were negligible, while in 1953 they amounted 

ada wants to sell in return for Canadian relaxation of dis- to only $200,000. Soviet bloc imports in 1954 amounted t 
crimination on both exports to the USSR and Soviet im- $1.2 million or 0.2% of total imports, as compared to $1.5 
ports into Canaca. The Soviet Union is known to be eager million or 0.3% of the total in 1953. 

to obtain uranium, nickel and other Canadian ores now on On February 14, 1955, Colombia signed her first trad | 
the embargo list. Canadian newsprint exports were also agreement with a Soviet bloc country. This agreement, valid 
discussed. At the conclusion of the conference, on October until March 31, 1956 is an unofficial one, concluded by the 
11, a joint comraunique was issued stating that discussions Colombian Federation of Coffee Growers and the East Ger- 
had taken place regarding the “possibility of concluding a man Chamber of Commerce. It provides for a $7 million ex- 

trade pact on the ‘most favored nation’ basis.” Accordingly, change in each direction and sets up a $600,000 swing credit ‘ 
a Soviet delegation is scheduled to arrive in Ottawa at the Colombia agreed to deliver coffee ($6,000,000) , and tobacc« 
—* of November to conclude an agreement on this and bananas ($1,000.000), in return for East German fer 

Dasis. 


tilizer, machinery, and optical and precision instruments. 
It is interesting to note that the USSR’s trade offen- 

sive in Canada has not radically changed in character in 

the past year. The aim to break down Canada’s controls Paraguay 

over strategic materials still exists; merely the approach 

has changed. 





Paraguay’s exports to the bloc in 1954 amounted to nearl\ 




















































i $0.4 million or 1° of total exports, compared to a negligibk 
Chile amount in 1953. No detailed information is currently avail- 
Chile’s trade with the Soviet bloc, though still relatively | able on Paraguay’s imports from the bloc in 1954; it is 
small, has shown a substantial increase during the past year known, however, that none were recorded during the first 
and is bound to register an even greater increase during the half year. 
current year. Chilean exports to the bloc rose from $101,000 Radio Prague announced on March 17, 1954 that a 
in 1953 to $2.0 million or 0.5% of total exports in 1954, trade and payments agreement, negotiated by the respective : 
while imports from the bloc rose from about $13,000 in 1953 Central Banks, had been concluded between the two coun- R 
to $101,000 in 1954. tries. Under the terms of this agreement, Paraguay agreed 
A September 11, 1955 report from Vina del Mar indicated to deliver hides, tannin, corn, and other agricultural prod- 
that Chile had signed her first trade agreement with a Soviet ucts, in return for Czechoslovak agricultural machinery. 
bloc country, East Germany. This treaty, valid until Decem- cement, malt, light industrial products, etc. . 
ber 31, 1956, calls for an exchange of $10 million worth of On December 7, 1953 the Paraguayan government an- 
goods. Chile has agreed to ship wool, grain, wine, fodder, nounced that a payments agreement had been concluded ‘ 
and other agricultural products, in return for East German with Hungary. This agreement, valid for one year, fron ; 
chemical and electrical products, and optical instruments. November 1, 1953 on. set up a $400,000 swing credit S 
( 
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1. Sources for all tables: Direction of International Trade, U.N., 3. Includes 1952 imports of $52,000 worth of goods from Al- 
New York); US Dept. of Commerce tables on East-West trade. bania and $276,000 worth from Bulgaria. The corresponding 
Charts all in millions of $ US. NA = Not available. amounts for 1953 were $65,000 and $353,000 respectively. US 





imports from Albania in 1954 were negligible, while those from 
Projected on the basis of first eight months. Bulgaria amounted to $311,000. 














for East German machinery, machine tools. chemicals, pre- 


cision and optical instruments, cement, glassware, ceramics, 

















etc. 

A two-vear trade and payments agreement between Uru- 
guay and the USSR was signed on July 28, 1954. This 
agreement, which provided for a $22.4 million annual ex-’ 
change in each direction. was negotiated through the re- 


spective Central Banks. The main products to be exported 
by Uruguay are: wheat. hides, skins, and canned and 
frozen meat. In return, the USSR agreed to ship oil, pe- 
troleum products, coal, newsprint, chemicals, agricultural 
and industrial machinery, iron and steel products ard tim- 
ber. It is interesting to note that in 1954 the USSR be- 
came, for the first time, the leading export market for Uru- 
guayan beef, taking 66.5 million pounds or 61.6 percent of 
total beef exports. According to an August 
from Montevideo a trade delegation was expected from 


&. 1955 report 


Communist China to discuss the purchase of Uruguayan 
meat. 


Patterns and Conclusions 






The Soviet bloc’s trade offensive in the Western Hemi- 
sphere was highly successful last year. Exports to the bloc 


attained their highest level since 1950, when they were re- 
















Nothing further was heard regarding the implementation 
of this agreement until January 1955. A reliable unofficial 
source reported at that time that Paraguay had placed an 
order with Hungary for the purchase of several hundred 
thousand dollars worth of textiles, principally woolen cloth 
for women’s dresses. 
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As in other Latin American countries, there is consider- 
able interest in Uruguay to increase trade with the Soviet 
bloc. President of the Government Council, Luis Batlle 
Berres, in a July 19, 1955 speech stated that it would be a 
big mistake to look askance at Russia as a source of trade, 
and stated that the Government was studying the situation 
and would shortly come up with a new, overall program. 

Uruguay’s trade with the bloc registered a spectacular 
rise last year. Exports to the bloc increased from $1.2 mil- 
lion or 0.4% of total exports in 1953 to $23.7 million or 
9.5% of the total in 1954. Imports from the bloc also 
showed a rise—from $0.8 million or 0.4% of total imports 
in 1953 to $1.8 million or 0.2% of the total in 1954. 

On June 20, 1954, the Central Banks of Uruguay and 
East Germany signed a trade and payments agreement. 
Under the terms of this agreement, Uruguay pledged food- 
stuffs, wool, unprocessed linseed oil, hides, meat, in return 
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Not for Home Consumption 


“The Rumanian-made prefabricated wooden houses are made of resistent panels which allow of easy, air-tight assemblage and which 


form the flooring, walls, ceilings and roof. The houses thus obtained are solidly built, long lasting and weather proof 


duced to a minimum as a result of the introduction of rigor- 
ous controls over strategic goods at the start of the Korean 
War. In 1954, Soviet bloc imports more than recovered 
from the slight drop which occurred in 1953, undoubtedly 
because of shortages within the area before the New Course. 
Further increases in trade are to be expected this year. The 
countries most likely to show a greater trade turnover with 
the bloc are Brazil, Canada, Chile, Cuba, and the United 
States. 

The pattern of the offensive in Latin America is very 
similar to the one used in underdeveloped areas in the Neat 
and Far East: sales of complete industrial installations are 
being pushed in return for agricultural products. As ap- 
plied to the United States and Canada, the program still 
calls for a disruption of the embargo on strategic materials; 


Rumanian Foreign Trade (Bucharest), No. 2 (17), 1955 


the bloc hopes to accomplish this by offering to purchase 
substantial quantities of agricultural surpluses. The Cana- 
dian side of this offensive appears to be proceeding suc- 
cessfully and some tentative progress also seems to have 
been made in the US. The Soviet bloc countries, however, 
are handicapped in the US market in that they are denied 
“most favored nation” treatment. Such an arrangement 
was withdrawn from Czechoslovakia, for instance, at the 
start of the Korean War. Products from these countries 
are therefore subject to higher rates of duty and, conse- 
quently, are less competitive than either domestically pro- 
duced goods or those from other countries. It is to be 
expected that one of the prime aims of the Soviet blo 
countries in the near future will be to negotiate for “mos! 
favored nation” treatment for their products in the US. 





Laddy 


by Peter Veres 


Laddy is the life story of a horse who unmistakably sym- 
bolizes the Hungarian peasant. Laddy’s torment at the 
hands of unfeeling masters, his mute sensitivity and innate 
nobility of character are reflections of the Hungarian 
peasant under his former and present oppressors. Laddy’s 
last master, under whom his life takes a turn for the better, 
symbolizes the promise of improvement under the more 
liberal policy of the New Course. But this more hopeful 
development occupies scant space in the story and is not 
much of a counterbalance to the suffering in which 
Laddy’s life is steeped. One is inclined to speculate whether 
Veres, when he wrote it, may not already have sensed the 
ephemeral nature of the New Course with which he had 
so spiritedly allied himself. 

In short, Laddy is an allegory portraying the subjuga- 
tion and exploitation of the Hungarian peasant. At the 
same time it is the vivid creation of an artist who, with 
powerful intuition, is able to project the simple, instinctual 
consciousness of an animal. Apart from its symbolic de- 
lineation of an anti-Bolshevik class, Laddy is also a literary 
feat, perhaps a peer of Jack London’s dog stories, Salten’s 
fallow deer, and Kipling’s Jungle Books—the essential dif- 
ference being that Laddy is the victim of coarse, ruthless 
human power, and thus his story lacks the aura of freedom 
which characterizes the works of these other writers. Yet 
perhaps it is just this that makes Laddy’s story more tragi- 
cally poignant than those of his counterparts in the free 
world of nature. 


a is not a man, or even a stripling, but a horse. And 
why they call him that I couldn’t say, just as I don’t 
know why they call so many horses Laddy, nor will know 
either—until researchers hit upon it—why so many men are 
named John, Jean, Hans or Ivan. 

Laddy is a light bay, gelding draft horse, but with an aris- 


tocratic strain, because Count Nadhazy (from whose stud 
farm Laddy’s sire came to Szerdahely)—according to the 
practice of other breeders too when the blood-line seemed im- 
paired—fobbed off such colts on the State stud farm (whose 
overseers invariably were their good friends), so that thereby 
ihe peasants’ huge-bellied, chaff-eating, lumbering horses 
might also be ennobled. Let thoroughbred fire stir the blood 
of peasant horses too! And since this—so they thought — 
also profited the peasant, it really wasn’t cheating, even if the 
Count got thousands of pengoes for a less-than-perfect stud 
colt. (That the peasants needed not mettlesome mounts, but 
sober, patient draft horses, was a consideration that didn’t 
seem to occur to anyone). 
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Well, no matter. Breeding is a fine thing, and perhaps that 
way, too, in some hundreds of years, it might have been pos- 
sible to raise Hungarian peasant stock to a thoroughbred level, 
except that we would have to wait out those few hundred 
years. Meanwhile the horses come and go from market to 
market, district to district, even country to country. Then 
wars erupt from time to time and mare and stud can be thank- 
ful they're alive whoever their mates may be. And lest the mares 
go wild when their time comes, the peasants fix them with what- 
ever stud happens to be “serving” the village; not to speak of 
the fact that certain farmers, and even some large landowners, 
keep their own studs to which they allow random access. Also, 
not infrequently, sly little peasants with really fine stud colts 
offer them clandestinely for less pengoes than the state fee. 

All this led not to blooded stock but to chaos; and so Laddy 
couldn’t help it if he brought with him to farmer Murvai’s 
an English equine lady’s daintiness and sensitivity, along with 
the wisdom and fire of man’s comrade on the Arabian plain. 

For all that, in his colthood no ill befell him on that ac- 
count; he lived a carefree life. The farmer's stripling sons 
played with the colts—with Laddy too—as they would have 
liked to with girls. They hugged Laddy’s graceful neck and 
drew his head to them, looking into his fine clear eyes, where 
they saw their dishevelled, red-cheeked, always bristly selves, 
reflected just as they might have been in the pupils of girls’ 
eyes. Sometimes they even embraced the rearing Laddy, and 
if he playfully pretended to bite, would swat him and seize 
him by the mane. 





Laddy loved this game, for at the time he happened to be 
the only small co't in the Murvai menage, his mother being 
always in harness, and it bored him beyond measure to see 
her, old Vilma, plodding endlessly up and down the furrow, 
back and forth, from daybreak till nightfall. Laddy some- 
times ambled bes de her or after her, but then, because this 
plodding seemed so long and senseless—for why go from one 
of the fields to the other, up to the wild pear tree, if you had 
to come back anyhow? (that this was bread-winning work for 

he preferred to 
munching 
At 
beneath the hay in the cart, or sought 
But 
times he also got into the Murvais’ lunch, shaking loose from 
the bright checkered breadcloth the fine wheat loaf and smoked 
bacon too. He would munch and crumble the bread, but trample 
So his account an old 
soldier's chest had to be put under the seat to hide the food. 

While Laddy’s mother and the old horses puffed, Lou, the 
young and teamstering farmer boy, who happened to be heme, 
wrestled with Laddy. The other boys —there were six—were 
either had married and home, but 
at such times always surveyed Laddy with a trace of envy: 
“My what a fine colt; I wish I had him! Why don’t you give 
him me, Dad? fine saddle 
For the saddle horse always had to be gelded. He was the 
brains and soul and strength of the shaft. A saddle horse could 
not have a colt—let him just be concerned with the work.) Old 
Murvai at such times pretended not to hear, or if he did speak 
up, would only say: “Sure, so you can ruin and spoil him like 


man and fed horses too he still didn’t know 
stay by the the 
alfalfa other tdbits among the grasses. 
nuzzled sugar beets out 


cart or roamed meadow tender 


or other times he 


goodies in the feedbag that hung from the brace. some- 


the bacon, not being a meat eater. on 


soldiers or seldom came 


to I'd raise him to be a horse.” 


Linda’s son.” 


“Lou’s attended to that already. 
out of his skin. 


Look, he’s ready to jump 
If I lay a hand on him, he kicks like a thun- 
derboit. He'll never amount to anything in Lou’s hands!” 
“That's not your affair. If he doesn’t pan out we'll sell him 
to the military. Rosenblum will dump him for good money. 
For if the Counts had sense enough to unload imperfect 
studs on the peasants, the peasant farmers also had the sense 
to sell handsome but ill-tempered brutes to the military. True, 
there too the sons of peasants would get the rough end of it, 
but they would hardly be the sons of rich farmers, who quickly 
become subalterns and don’t curry horses, or else smoked 
hams and wine-filled canteens see to it that the sergeant gives 
them the best horses. 
All this however was beyond Laddy’s purview; he knew 
nothing of this, living the carefree days of colthood, enjoying 
food and drink aplenty. Perhaps the only thing he missed 


was the herd-bliss of romping companionship in the open 
meadow, because even though they now and then pushed his 
mother out to graze, in no time she would be needed for carting 
hay, corn or maybe wheat. 


Laddy, as he grew, often lagged behind the cart in order to 
loiter by the wayside, or make friends with other colts jogging 
behind their own wagons. 

At such times, if he dropped back and lost track of where 
the cart was, he’d hear the cry: “Csina -a-a,” and again “csina- 
a-a, csina-a-a, hey there!” and then he'd have to run at top speed, 
signalling with his neigh: “Here I am, I’m coming!” or else for 
punishment they would tie him on a short halter beside his 
mother—as the authorities too demanded—and that was some- 
thing frightfully boring and stupid, having to follow the aim- 
lessly rumbling cart all day long, a-hungry and a-thirsty, even 
getting the whip for wanting to break off a milky ear at the edge 
of the corn field. The short halter would not even allow him to 
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reach beneath his mother to suck when they stopped, as he used 
to, unless Master Lou released him. The situation was especially 
dismaying if they went beyond the village toward the railway 
station on the smooth macadam road. There the hideously roar- 
ing motorcycles and cars, and the huffing-hissing locomotives, 
made life sheer peril and fright, and on this account Laddy was 
always kept on a halter till they reached the open fields. 

That was how Laddy’s childhood passed, amid small griefs, 
lingering joys and delightful games, right up to the moment when 
the veterinary came, and upon examining the studs determined 
that for such and such reasons (such reasons were easy to find 
since out of a hundred studs only one or two could remain stal- 
lions, mainly those belonging to Counts and very large landown- 
ers) Laddy was unsuited to be a stud-horse and so they forced 
him to the ground, made him helpless and despoiled him of his 
stallion birthright. 


From then on Laddy became another creature. They raised 
him as a gelding, which in itself is a special misfortune. Never 
could he know the tortures and sweetness of love. He had to 
learn and perhaps also understand (for his comprehension was 
not disturbed by either the stallion’s instinct nor the mare’s de- 
sire and maternal feeling) that he was not a free animal, but 
only the burden-beast of the tough, shrewd race called man, that 
for him no more of life remained than the pain of work, the 
joy of eating, rare rest and the brief refuge of sleep. 

Of course, this too is life for a man, as for a horse, who even 
for such small joys accepts life’s many griefs in a world of slav- 
ery and toil for others. For what can be done? A horse can’t 
commit suicide, he still hasn’t reached that point, and obviously 
even a man must lose his wits to some extent before spurning life. 


So life must be lived, because that’s the way of the world; 
and one must work because this is life’s law. But oh what a blow, 
or more than that; what a crime against nature to force upon a 
bright horse with fine instincts a stupid or even wicked man. 
This crime, of course, is spawned by greed for money and profits, 
but Laddy—however wise he be in other ways, could hardly 
know that. Meanwhile Fate which allegedly can take a hand, 
does not intervene but defaults to Fortune, scatterbrained capri- 
cious Lady Luck, to whom, it would seem, everything is one. As 
the peasants say: “Where it falls, there it lies.’ The bad man 
gets a good horse, the good one a bad horse, but the opposite 
can happen too, because in this world, particularly at markets, 
blind chance, crafty scheming and sober wisdom rule equally. 

Thus, perhaps, it was also accidental that mettlesome Laddy 
grew into a young draft horse at farmer Murvai’s, just when five 
sons had already left the homestead and the sixth, Lou Murvai, 
came to be the young master and of course the teamster as well 
on his father’s holdings. 

They were not big farmers, had but few horses: a gelding, a 
saddle horse, two mares, also two colts they hitched up now and 
then to start breaking them in. If they'd bring good money they 
would be sold as four-year-olds—now they were only three— 
either to the military or to the commission who bought horses 
for export, or they would make good draft horses even if not 
really needed on those twenty-two acres of land. When Lou 
married he’d have to be given a team like the others: two horses 
and a cart—that was how every young farmer started life. He 
could rent land, or marry into it; he could raise more horses for 
himself if they were needed. 

So Laddy, after spending a free and happy summer, his life’s 
second summer, on the stud farm, when he was three years old, 
was harnessed up with his cousin twice removed, the four-year- 
old Sue, who was already somewhat more experienced though 
still in her feminine fashion rather naive and capricious. When 
a stiffer job needed doing, he was hitched up in front of the 





A Note on the Author: 


es VereEs, one of the most talented contemporary 
H{ungarian writers, is head of the regime-sponsored Hun- 
arian Writers’ Union. The position is a high proof of the 
respect he commands, for Veres, whose politics manifestly 
em from a passionate humanitarianism rather than a nar- 
row rationalist dogma, has had frequent brushes with the 
regime Communists. His work is representative of the folk 
enre in literature. Born in 1897 in Balmazujvaros, a large 
«grarian town, he experienced all the hardships of the 
landless peasant and seasonal worker; he was a farmhand, 
then a small leaseholder, and also a part-time railway 
worker. While supporting a large family, he tried again 
nd again to reach firm ground, finally winning literary 
recognition in the late 1930’s. In those portentous years 
the gifted peasant writer poured forth a stream of novels, 
short stories and reflective writings which were all some 
wm of transposed autobiography and reminiscence. Of 
the fiction, the major works were Accounting and The 
‘wath; among philosophical works, Socialism, Nationalism, 
What It’s Worth To Be Hungarian, and Socialism and the 
People. In all his work he favored the oppressed peasant 
masses, at times going astray, but always acting in good 
faith. 

After 1945 he became chairman of the party of the poor 
peasantry, the National Peasant Party, and was swept into 
the arena of postwar politics. His first public post was 
head of the Land Distribution Commission. He found him- 


self helpless against the real wielders of power, the Com- 
inunists; and he was similarly balked as Minister of Recon- 
struction, then as Minister of Defense. In 1949 he dropped 
his active participation in politics and resumed his writing, 
essentially where he had left off, making the least possible 
concession to Party stricture. 


An extensive series of auto- 
biographical novels appeared, among which the most out- 
standing were Poor Man’s Love and Track Walkers. 


three-year-old horses, or more frequently, drew the smaller cart 
with Sue, or harrowed and rolled the fields. 
This would have been in order—it is the fate of horses, the 
school for horses. But Lou was not only stupid but overweening 
the type of vain sprout who wouldn’t be satisfied to drive fine 
horses, but must drive the very finest in the village. And since 
he'd never been among officers or breeders of thoroughbreds, he 
accepted—having insufficient brains not to—the peasant’s and 
herdboys’ ideal of beauty, that a stout horse is the only fine horse. 
That is where the trouble began. For Laddy was certainly a 
tine horse, but rather through the eyes of a Hussar than through 
hose of a peasant lad. The Hussar admires the graceful, slender 
steed; the peasant lad the big-chested, rumpy, quivering-fleshed, 
vind, full-bellied horse. For the peasant has hungered over so 
iany milleniums along with his animals, that to him stoutness 
nd beauty are practically synonymous. Not only in swine, which 
quite understandable, if only for the sake of the bacon, but 
i. man, woman and horse alike. Indeed, over the last centuries 
was so much the concern of the peasant to be “in good flesh” 
iat he retains the idea to this day, though at great cost to 
imself. 
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An important role in public life still awaited him. He 
became a bold critic of Communist economic and cultural 
policy, unmasking its failure as proved by the peasants’ 
negative attitude toward the regime. This criticism was 
made possible by the New Course which blamed every ill 
on the “Old Course,” alleging that the new “enlightened” 
policies had or would correct all previous shortcomings. 

During this period Peter Veres was a leading spokesman 
for the Patriotic People’s Front, the mass organization the- 
oretically based on the collaboration of all strata of society, 
with the peasants, the intelligentsia and the workers as 
equal-ranking groups. Peter Veres was the literary stand- 
ard the New He was subsequently 
severely taken to task by Party critics for the three novels 
which were the products of this period: The Apple Or- 
chard, a short satire on the clumsy bureaucratic admin- 


bearer of Course. 


istration of a Communist agricultural enterprise; Woman 
of Evil, a novel in which he contrasts the unspoiled peasant 
outlook with the Philistinism of urban-proletarianism; and 
the novella Laddy, his most significant writing of this 
period and conceivably the finest of his literary work. 


Well, Lou Murvai would have liked to have the 


fore plumpest, horses. 


finest, there- 
Not merely for his own delight or even 
for the pleasure of the horses, but so that everyone might look 
up when he drove down the main street, across the market place 
“My, what 


they 


or even on the highway and country roads, saying: 
fine Whose are they, I wonder?” And would 
either see on the side of the wagon the bright painted letters: 
Andrew Murvai, Saros-Szerdahely, Kossuth Street 82.—or some- 
one would remark: “They belong to the Murvais, the Andrew 
Murvais of Kossuth Street. 
Lou.” 


horses! 


The one who’s driving is their son 


People would take a good look, not just the oldsters, but the 
lads and girls of the village, too. Among the lads this too was a 
distinction, as eminent as being first in brawls or having a pretty 
sweetheart. Many horse-crazy lads would sigh: “By God, if I 
could only drive such horses!” The girls wouldn't say anything, 
but their eyes would light on the horses and the driver too, and 
they'd stare, whispering, laughing; and that was so good. 

For this was all Lou’s portion as far as girls went. He was a 
beginner, morose, laconic, stolid, addicted to stupid jokes and 


preening himself on his horses and muscle—hauling heavy bags, 





hoisting them on his shoulders unaided, loading wagons single- 
handed, and such feats. Indeed, the girls often mocked him 
among themselves. “What a ninny, this Lou Murvai: can’t even 
talk.’”—“Or even sing for that matter with that bull-moose voice 
of his,” another would titter, and they failed to grant Lou Mur- 
vai the respect befitting his horses and land. Only on a cart or 
astride a saddle horse did Lou Murvai show to advantage, which 
he somehow sensed and so wanted to surpass everyone in this 
most becoming pose. 

So he stuffed the horses sedulously, even beyond what his 
father allowed, wo likewise did not begrudge the horses fodder, 
because that’s where they got their strength, and only so would 
Rosenblum dish out large sums when the army wanted horses. 
Those fifty pengo bonuses came in handy. Wasn’t it a good 
thing to get that much cash just for a word to the right party? 

But neither old Murvai nor Lou were aware that Laddy was a 
blue-blood, that his sire had chanced to inherit a goodly share 
of noble traits in the confusion of the breeding and thus be- 
queathed to Laddy more noble fire than their peasant heads 
could ever conceive of. After all, they didn’t even rightly know 
the meaning of blood, still thinking in their terms of good horse 
or bad, quite unaware of how vainly did they cram fodder into 
Laddy, Lou further supplementing his rations, even if it meant 
filching from the barn or attic. Laddy just wouldn’t fatten like 
the rest, and his slimness literally cried out by contrast, as though 
he might be less healthy than the others. 

And because the Murvais did not grow much oats, since the 
same acreage—they had good black land—produced more maize, 
bringing a higher price; so Laddy and the other animals fed on 
maize. Old Murvai held with the other peasants delving the 
good black earth. Why should he grow eight or ten quintals of 
oats on the same acre that would yield thirty to forty quintals 
of maize, when the price of maize was higher and it was more 
nourishing too? Maize was good for all the animals, and there 
were times, before the new harvest, when it rivalled wheat in 
price. So let the colt eat maize too. He likes it, there’s enough 
to go around; and what man or beast enjoys must be good for 
him. I sure won't buy him oats when our barns bulge with 
maize, thinks old Murvai. 

So Laddy gets as much to eat as he can hold, because for all 
his fine blood Lou can’t stand his slimness. (That’s just why he’s 
slim, but Lou doesn’t know this. He didn’t attend farm school 
during the winter where he might have learned why, but instead 
trailed after the girls together with other young blades of his ilk, 
or spent the long winter nights playing cards in the stable.) All 
that maize just makes Laddy so full of pep that when they lead 
him from the barn he can hardly contain himself—even Lou has 
his hands full, and is flustered too, but more pleased than angry, 
because there’s no little glory in driving or riding a spirited horse 
past the lads and girls—let them gasp at such heroics. 

Laddy can’t help it if his inherited fire—which in race horses, 
studs and even officers’ mounts can only be curbed to some extent 
by working them into foam every morning—flares even higher 
and is restrained only by the more sluggish, compliant nature of 
the other horses who, in equine language, chide this silly young- 
ster on the rampage. Just wait till he has to draw the plow a 
whole week, or a wagon stacked with mud-caked sugar beets, or 
plods fetlock-deep in sticky slime; then this madness will leave 
him. 

And indeed, after a bit of fretting and wrangling, for often 
he stepped out of the traces or tangled the many-branched plow 
reins—he would calm down soonest at the plow. But Laddy 
wasn't always hitched to the plow, and didn’t have the heavy 
wise old horses beside him every time. 


That's because every horse must learn his job even when not 
with experienced, knowing horses, learn to work in tandem 
and even alone—that’s how he becomes a well-trained sober 
horse. And since every little task—harrowing, for example— 
didn’t require four to five horses, Laddy did such work only with 
Sue. Because of the old horses’ lumbering gait, he couldn’t keep 
step with them, dancing and prancing instead, which was well 
enough in front of a fancy carriage, but ill befitted a draft team. 


If they—that is the horses—had known (or did they?) how 
Lou Murvai swaggered and preened himself on the two fiery 
colts—on their hot blood!—perhaps they would have laughed 
him to scorn. For in Laddy’s blood at times there raged a fran- 
tic excitement, impelling him to kick up his heels and run, run 
out into the infinite, as though these were the plains of Araby, 
Siberia or perhaps the Hortobagy. (For it is a great thing, a 
hard thing, a real test for a young horse to grow accustomed to 
the long steady pull, or even to trot quietly with a rider on his 
back.) At such times it didn’t matter whether it was cart or 
harrow rattling behind him; he itched to run. If a lark sprang 
up from under his nose in the grey plowland—for the meadow- 
lark is so unafraid of a horse or his master in the fields that he 
only takes wing at the last moment to avoid being stepped on- 
or if he heard a sudden shout or horn, the roar of a motor, or 
even if he met with those ugly black buffalo or the grey donkey 
which, I don’t know why, is so repugnant to a horse, he would 
shy and want to rush over hedge and ditch out into the wide 
world as if chased by a tiger. 

And Laddy was capable of dragging the lazier Sue along with 
him simply out of pure caprice or moodiness, or perhaps even be- 
cause the weather made him nervous. Who has yet plumbed 
equine psychology? If man, and even the placid cattle and birds 
and the very bugs feel the weather, why shouldn’t the horse, who 
also has spent the hundred thousand years in the free but harsh 
“lap of nature” just like the fly or the swallow nesting by the 
river bank. 

There’s no telling for certain whether it was due to a startled 
lark or to Lou’s not holding the reins properly and the harrow’s 
cross piece jolting against Laddy’s leg, or to sheer nervous caprice, 
perhaps because he was tired of plodding back and forth, or 
gnats tickled his nose, or because Lou—show-off that he was- 
began putting him through his paces, but an irresistible urge for 
freedom awoke within him and as the harrow slipped and Lou, 
as usual, yelled at him practically gnashing his teeth: “Laddee 
-ee-ee! God blast you . . .”; at that moment Laddy yanked the 
reins from the tips of Lou’s fingers and in an instant the colts 
whipped off into the blue, the harrow skipping at their heels. 

Lou of course took fright, leaped after them, his peaked hat 
flew off, his boyishly-matted hair fluttered in the spring breeze, 
but less than did the manes of the two colts; and vainly did he 
cry: “Whoa there, Laddy! Whoa Sue!” They didn’t hear at all, 
or listen. 

Actually they could hardly have heard him, because the harrow 
bolts snapped loose and the leaves of the double harrow jiggled 
and clashed at the horses’ heels, while the skimming shafts at 
every lurch slapped their legs, making the colts in flight think 
they were being struck at, and so the playful romp turned into 
equine panic. Over the hard ground clanked the harrow, whil 
traces and harness crackled and flew, and the two colts became 
so crazed that they neither saw nor heard, just ran and ran, 
straight ahead at full gallop. But where the windrow veered off, 
they could no longer turn; their momentum swept them onto the 
plowed land that crossed their path. 


Thus did they dash helter-skelter through wheat sowings, 
freshly-plowed land, sprouting spring barley and new-sown soft 





maize fields, till they reached the shallow grassy border-ditch, 
sparsely lined by trees, and the maize fields of the neighboring 
estate. 

In jumping the ditch the harrow slammed into Laddy’s ten- 
dons, not for the first time either, and tore the tough skin, mak- 
ing the blood spout. If old Murvai were here to see! Of course 
he isn’t; for the time being even Lou has been left far behind, 
scared and out of breath from his efforts to catch up, sighing 
that if only the traces would break or the cross piece, so the 
harrow would be left behind, because if that slashes into them 
or catches their hoofs in its teeth, the horses would be ruined, 
break their legs or even die. 

But now there’s no one near enough to head off the horses. 
Men are working everywhere in the fields, to be sure, but they 
are all too far from the runaways. No one would be likely to 
catch them anyway unless they fall into a ditch or the harrow 
catches in a tree trunk, or they get so tired of running that they 
can’t keep it up any longer. 

That is what happened. In Schlesinger’s deep soft steam- 
plowed land the two crazy colts grew so exhausted, especially 
the more sluggish comfort-loving Sue, that finally she let herself 
be dragged and since Laddy couldn’t carry her along, too, they 
began to calm down. So when Schlesinger’s hired hands and 
teamsters who were planting in the neighborhood yelled: “Whoa 
there, Whoa!”, the two maddened colts suddenly halted and 
looked about them trembling, thinking some such thing in horse 
lingo as: God Almighty, where are we and what have we done 
now! 

* * * 

That was how the cherished promise that was Laddy became 
a battered, bruised and limping discard, who was sold to Rosen- 
blum the horse dealer, and thence handed along to other dealers 
lest those at Szerdahely recognize him and spread his ill-fame 
at the market, saying: “Ah, there’s that crazy colt of the Mur- 
vais, the one that ran the loaded wagon into the ditch and shook 
the harrow apart. See, there’s the mark on his tendon and pas- 
tern.” Because with that they would scare the buyers who now 
are carefully appraising the colt who, despite slight faults, seems 
well built and bright, and good-natured too. Why, just the sight 
of his head and eyes is pure delight to one who knows horses. 

True, he could have become a good draft horse at the Mur- 
vai’s too, but old Murvai was very angry—the two colts had cost 
him 600 pengoes damage at the very least—and he told Rosen- 
blum: “Take him away, Jacob. Don’t let me even lay eyes on 
him, or I don’t know what I'll do . . . I'll beat the life out of 
him. ...” 

Of course the older Murvai boy, Janos, who was just home 
for a visit, said at this: “It’s not the colt, but Lou you ought to 
light into (well he got plenty too, in words at least). It was he 
who spoiled the colt. Didn’t I tell you nothing would come of 
him in Lou’s hands?” 

But Mrs. Murvai cut in too, who like every mother loves the 
youngest son best, who’s still at home, because the others have 
been taken in tow by uppity wenches and disgusting mothers-in- 
law. They hardly glance at her any more, often don’t even look 
in, or say so much as “How are you my dear,” but go back in 
the yard to gape at the horses and pigs. Well, in short, Mrs. 
Murvai had her say: “Don’t you talk. You were no better! Who 
drove the wagon into the great ditch at Bekas? Who broke the 
leg of the other Laddy, the old Laddy? Let them just take that 
wretched nag out of my sight. Why invite misfortune?” 

Peasant women who have never seen a bayonet charge or a 
bombing plane find mad dogs and shying horses the epitome of 
danger, so it is understandable that Mrs. Murvai took a firm 
stand against Laddy. “God in Heaven, what if they’d dragged 
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Her vote decided the matter, and be- 
cause even Lou was no longer partial to the slightly limping and 
in any case too slender Laddy, he fell into the hands of the horse 
dealers. Who bought him? Well, who would be buying a horse 
with a limp? Only a poor man with little to spend, who buys 
a horse to earn bread, not to show him off. 

Indeed Laddy had already endured and suffered much since 
his famous bolt, the adventure of the harrow. That Lou loathed 
him and beat him while he was still with them, and, if he went 
by as he lay there sick, could not keep from giving him a kick or 
nunch in the head or face, was nothing to what Rosenblum and 
the other horse dealers did to him. They shoved him among a 
bunch of scurvy malicious beasts into a bare stall and only threw 
in some moldy hay now and then, because it was the horse deal- 
ers’ strategy that ill-tempered nags are best softened by hunger 
—never mind how it affected their looks, because you could say 
“he’s only that way because they treated him badly and there 
was no one to curry him. But once he’s in good hands, you’ll see, 
my friend, what a fine creature he'll be. Just look at his four 
legs, his eyes, his teeth, everything perfect—apart from a few 
sores that don’t matter; those will heal fast, because he’s young.” 

Good-natured, but starved, tired, ill-favored horses must be 
spruced up, made to look like angels at the market. That way 
people give more money for them than they're worth. Ill-tem- 
pered horses, on the other hand, must be tamed by starving 
them. That’s the way you win. The old owner knows he’s got- 
ten rid of a devil, so he sells cheap just to be rid of him; while 
the new owner doesn’t yet know that the mild exterior hides 
Satan himself, so he shells out good money for him. 


the boy with them too!” 





A Note on Contemporary Hungarian Literary Conditions 


is ergo sum: I hurt, therefore I exist. The greatest 
living Hungarian poet, Gyula Illyes, gave this title to a 
poem in which he evoked the memory of another great 
Hungarian poet, Attila Jozsef, who had linked his fate 
with the workers. The title accurately reflects the tradi- 
tional attitude of Hungarian literature, and the rebel poet 
Illyes dares to write such lines as: “But I should have the 
right, I who gave voice always to the voiceless, to speak 
the silent qualms today.” 


Hungarian literature at no time expressed so faithfully 
the nation’s resistance against oppressors as now when the 
voiceless have to be given voice against the Communists. 
In the milder New Course atmosphere, many a desk 
drawer was emptied, the writer who had created for him- 
self suddenly found publishers, and in 1953, 109 books 
were published in one million copies. In 1954, 83 new 
books were published in half a million copies; in the first 
half of 1955, 44 works of fiction were published in 200,000 
copies, a corroboration in publication figures of the chang- 
ing political and literary climate. 


(hat is the way of the horse dealers and that’s how they took 
in Imre Mezei, not knowing—since for the horse dealers a horse 
is merely goods on which one wins or loses—that they had 
cheated Mezei only in terms of the market price, for Mezei him- 
self had not been cheated, because he made a good draft horse 
out of that devil of a bay colt they unloaded on him. 

How did he do it? This is the great secret neither horse 
dealers nor trainers nor giddapping teamsters know; which only 
real men who raise horses and the horse-loving herders, wagon- 
ers, peasants know. Not even all of these—only the few who 
are granted what the fairy tale demands: knowledge of the lan- 
guage of the beasts. For indeed it can be understood—it’s a 
simple language. Love and hate, joy and pain, dull sorrow and 
long melancholy, or playful good humor and obedient love— 
all these speak from them just as from the heart of man. Imre 
Mezei with his solitary horse was a so-called dwarf-holder. He 
had worked as a hired hand for big land holders and knew the 
language of animals. If Laddy had not met up with him, he 
might perhaps never have learned the meaning of human good- 
ness and practical wisdom. 

That was how Laddy, only a wraith of his old self and his 
fire gone, came to Mezei the dwarf-holder who had five children 
and half an acre of his own, rented three acres and worked two 
fifty-fifty, besides which, whenever he had time and even when 
he didn’t (because he needed money so badly for bread and 
fodder), he did carting. Not in town or at the railway station 
or on the highways, but just among the other peasants who had 
a little land but no draft horses. He brought hay from distant 
fields, helped harvest potatoes, beets, corn; when the wheat was 
being gathered in he’d haul it straight to the threshing machines 
and then cart back the grain and straw. In a word, he always 
did whatever came to hand. They paid little here, but then his 
wagon and horse were on the frailer side, and he was alone with- 
out even an adolescent boy to help (the children were small, the 
woman was nursing). In loading up, he’d bring the little ladder 
along, toss in a bunch of sheaves, then carefully spread them in 
the cart, come down, toss up more sheaves and so forth, till the 


At present, stricter Party discipline is being imposed on 
authors, and as Communist critics weigh the crop of the 
New Course, two directions, or orientations, in literature 
are sharply criticized. The two directions are the classic 
polarizations in Hungarian writing of the last generation: 
one the people’s, or folk, literature, the other urban litera- 
ture. During the New Course one group of writers returned 
to the subjects of the Nineteen-Thirties, dealing with the 
people; the other revived the “bourgeois themes” drawn 
from the life and attitudes of the intelligentsia. 


The Communist head of State publishing, Gyula Kallai 
(who last year unobtrusively emerged from prison), holds 
that the Party’s most important task is not criticism of com- 
pleted works but ideological preparation for new works. 
He called for a restoration of the “unity of literature.” The 
revolutionary poet of 1848, Sandor Petofi, beseeched his 
fellow-writers: “With the people through fire and water!” 
Kallai’s admonition is: “With the Party through fire and 
water!” 


load was complete. That was the only sort of carting he could 
undertake. 

One good thing about this local hauling was that the horse 
could forage for himself, always eating where he was working 
and whatever he happened to be hauling. 

And Imre Mezei, whose first horse this was—but who loved 
and pampered other farmers’ horses too—when he took him 
home, poorly situated though he was, at once knocked together 
a little manger for him—and since the maize was just ripening, 
he filled it with tender ears, so the poor tousled colt might regain 
his strength and sleek coat after the long weeks of jostling from 
one horse dealer to another. 

Though it came from the hand of a stranger, Laddy naturally 
accepted the sweet tender maize, the world’s finest feed, which 
not even oats can match. To be sure, he was terrified of stran- 
gers, because in his previous life at the Murvais he saw very few 
strangers except from a distance. There was no need for a closet 
relationship by word or whip. At the horse dealers’ though, 
every approaching stranger was sure to be an enemy. For the 
dealers and their counterparts, the teamsters who frequented the 
markets, always came whip in hand, and perhaps merely from 
force of habit, their first act in sizing up a horse was to give 
him a taste of the lash to see how he jumped, how he took to 
the whip. 

Laddy had seen whips at the Murvais too, but mostly in the 
whip-holder at the side of the cart or in Lou’s hands, who only 
swished it above the horses’ heads, since Lou liked to snap a whip 

that also went with the rank of a young blade), but the Mur- 
vais—and they boasted of it too, for there are such vanities in 
the world—held that fodder drives horses, not the whip. 

Well, poor Laddy always grew terror-stricken at the market, 
and in the horse dealers’ yard, if some stranger came, especially 
when he held a whip. His fine sensitive skin that twitched even 
when a fly suddenly lit on it, quivered at the sight, and if they 
used it just to make him run in the back yard or the market 
arena, so they could see his stride and whether he was lame or 
spavined, the sting and humiliation would rage for hours in his 





nerves. Being wise and perceptive, he was already used to re- 
garding all men as enemies. At anyone’s approach, his eye would 
grow wild, he’d lay back his ears, sometimes even lash out 
angrily with his heels—after all he was still young, and a scant 
few years ago was by way of becoming a whole horse, a stallion. 

But this resulted in no one daring to buy him for a long time, 
fearing his temper. Then too, he thinned down so rapidly from 
the bad feed and ill treatment that many buyers doubted his 
health. What if besides that leg defect, he were also inclined to 
broken-windedness, or had some internal trouble? The devil 
only knew, but there was no trusting a horse dealer, who made 
much of some minor blemish in a horse to document his frank- 
ness (Look, it’s no pig in a poke I’m selling you”), 
tract the buyer from a major defect. 


only to dis- 


Thus Laddy stayed even longer at the horse dealers’, made 
the rounds of still more markets—Nyiregyhaza, Berettyoujfalu, 
Kareag, Csaba, Gyula—and grew even thinner and more nag- 


ae. 

But it was just this that led to his meeting up with Imre Mezei, 
who that same summer inherited as his birthright from his 
mother his half acre of land and three rented acres, and who for 
months had been scanning the markets without finding a horse 
to fit his purse, for when there’s plenty of fodder and the corn 
crop looks good, farmers hold on even to their bad horses, which 
seldom go to the market anyhow, but are sold hand to hand. 
So in the end Mezei found Laddy. By then he was no longer 
with the Rosenblums, who had sense enough to know that if a 
horse stays too long with a dealer he falls into disrepute. And 
thus it happened that Laddy, unbeknown either to him or Imre 
Mezei, after visiting half the markets of the country, was back 
in his own village again. 

But by now no one would have recognized him, he was so 
done in. Only the Murvais might have, had they looked at his 
hind legs marked by the teeth of the harrow. But on the street 
they would never glance at such has-beens. Men with good 
horses have no eyes for nags, and look down on their owners. 


Never mind, thought Imre Mezei, I'll set him to rights. Even 
if he won’t make a fancy charger, at least let’s get some meat 
on him, because if a man has only one horse he’d better see to it 
that he can draw more than just the empty cart. If a horse 
can’t handle a load what’s the use of going around with one? 
But after a few days of good feeding and rest, it turned out that 
the tired, melancholy Laddy had regained his high spirits from 
the tender maize, and grew so fond of his master that he would 
whinny from afar when he saw him heading toward the stable. 
For Imre always brought him something—either a handful of 
fine wilted alfalfa, or a few ears of maize, or at least he’d heave 
a goodly red squash into the manger. 


When he hitched him to the cart to see how he’d do here at 
home—because at the market he’d tried him out to see how he’d 
pull, even with the wheel locked—it turned out that Laddy had 
so much fire that it was almost more than any poor one-horse 
farmer could handle. By the time he had pulled the bridle over 
his head, shoved the collar on his neck, set him between the 
shafts, Laddy could hardly control himself. Under the effect of 
the unaccustomed rest and good food, and especially the maize, 
he felt such fire in his veins and nerves that he could hardly 
stand still, stamping incessantly and straining to start, though 
the gate wasn’t even open. When Imre got up on the seat-board 
he had to make him rear back on his hind legs with shortened 
reins, lest he jump at the barred, but frail lattice gate. And when 
Mrs. Mezei opened the gate, Laddy was as flexed for action 
as a race horse at the barrier, though even his nose was tied 
down. 


Well, thought Imre Mezei, it seems you got too much fodder, 
I'll get this daftness out of your blood, just let’s get acquainted 
a bit. So he slackened the reins slightly. Without so much as 
taking whip in hand, but holding the reins firmly, he headed 
him up the street toward the open countryside. We'll go out on 
the good dirt road to far-off Hosszuhat for young maize; till then 
he can blow off steam. 


He did too, in such fashion that Imre Mezei flung his crumpled 
hat back into the cart because he couldn’t have stopped it if the 
wind had blown it off, and even so he had to toss an old tar- 
paulin on it to keep it from flying out. Those on the road who 
glimpsed Mezei with his wind-blown hair and Laddy, now in a 
gallop, now in a quick trot, shook their heads: “A fine bargain. 
A man can’t win against those horse dealers.” But farmer Mezei 
was undismayed. He had worked for large land holders with 
good horses, and on big farms where fodder was no problem, and 
had seen service in the army with the horse-drawn artillery, so 
he gave Laddy his head; let him work himself into a lather and 
expend some of that surplus energy. He even took a small de- 
tour toward Kishomokos. Let Laddy knead the hot soft sand a 
bit, let the cart wheels swim in it. We'll see how long he can 
stand it. 


He stood it, but calmed down too. When they reached the 
edge of the maize field he waited quietly as the farmer tossed 
the half dried young ears of maize into the cart, and even nego- 
tiated the unbroken stubble soberly enough while his master 
searched for reddening squash and blighted or broken or early- 

























































































































































































































































ripening ears of maize, lest they be wasted or eaten by marmots 
—this would serve the animals for fodder till harvest time. 

It was then he noticed that in the stubble field Laddy was 
pulling more cautiously than on the hard road. He’s afraid, 
thought Mezei to himself, afraid of bogging down, knows the 
nature of the ground, and how tricky the stubble is, how the 
wheel can sink in it. . . . Good, very good; the horse has sense 
and feeling, knows the difference between a road and the plowed 
field. That’s a good sign. . . . He may make a real draft horse 
yet. 

Next day he set him a new test: loaded the little cart with 
manure to see if he could manage without spilling ic. That too 
would cool his blood by the end of an eight-mile jaunt. 


Of course there was trouble in starting. Laddy’s blood had 
rested overnight and again he wanted to fling himself at the gate, 
though not so violently as the day before. The cart was heavy 
this time. So he gave a great tug, snapping off the shaft ring. 
The traces were new, those he couldn’t break, so it was the 
smith’s bad welding that gave way. 

Well never mind, we won’t go to the smithy now. Imre knew 
how to fasten the shaft with thick windings of wire 
tear that off. 


he wouldn’t 


He didn’t either, but was so jittery and jumpy it was hard 
not to whip him. 

But Imre restrained himself, turning rather on his wife as she 
stood there querulously just like yesterday: “Well, well, they 
sure hooked you with that beast; those finagling horse dealers 
took you for plenty. Didn’t I warn you to steer clear of them 
before they skinned you? There go our eighty pengoes. . . .” 

“Out of my way, out of my way, before I get after you,” 
snarled Imre Mezei. “What do you know about it? The trouble 
is they ruined him, and we've been stuffing him with maize. 
This horse is fiery, needs handling, that’s all.” 

And he got up bravely on the seat-board, holding the reins 
tight the while—and sat there quieting the horse. “Now open 
the gate,” he cried angrily to the weeping woman. (Sure, when 
she was in the right, her husband would stick up for the nag—a 
fine start all right for this farming with a horse!) All he said to 
Laddy was: “Now!” 

Laddy jumped forward, the loaded wagon almost slammed 
into him, so tightly did Mezei hold the reins. But soon the wild 
running dropped into the usual fast trot, and when they turned 
off at the end of the street he already could look back toward 
their gate, because the horse had quieted down enough. Sure 
enough his wife still stood there in spiteful glee, hoping she’d be 
right and he wouldn’t be able to control the nag. 


They made the rounds of the fields and by noon were home 
with a light load of weeds. Only the dried foam on Laddy’s 
chest and flanks and between his legs showed he had run him- 
self into a lather, but otherwise he stepped tranquilly in at the 
gate and patiently waited to be freed of his traces and collar. 
Then he rolled over and over in the back yard, for insect bites 
and the salt of perspiration made his skin itch. 


By now Imre Mezei was pleased with the horse. He pulled 
well, didn’t slacken when the going was rough, tugged hard on 
the upgrade and through puddles. He was alert on the road, 
calculating its changes, and if he came to a rough spot would pull 
harder of his own accord, didn’t need encouragement. True, he 


was awfully frightened of cars, bicycles, donkeys and bulls, 


but minded the reins. In short it was a good horse needing 
only a man beside him. And of course his feed must be kept 
down, because it steamed him up. Just give him as much as he 
needs to pull with, that was the trick. He’d never be a sleek fat 








horse, or fat at all; geldings generally weren’t, but even among 
those this would be the thinnest of the thin. No matter, he'd 
have to keep at it, because he’d paid out eighty pengoes for him. 
If he were to lose heart now and put him up for sale, Rosen- 
blum, who knew the horse—he knew all the horses in the village 

might not even give him twenty pengoes, but surely would 
sell him again for eighty. That’s the lot of such horses till they 
reach the butcher’s. But even there they bring little because the 
meat of muscular draft horses is tough. 

“Just wait, I'll get the better of him!”—And he remembered 
that he’d long been wanting to fill in the back yard, because 
after every big rain and each fall and winter, the water settled 
there. This was all right so long as only the children and ducks 
splashed about, or the pigs bathed in it, but now with a hors: 
and cart carrying fodder ricks—even if they were only smal! 
ricks—he couldn’t allow the cart to whip the yard into a mud 
nest that would rot them from underneath. “Fifty loads o 
earth are needed here and there’s just time till the maiz 
harvest.” 


It proved just the thing for Laddy’s fire. By the time they 


brought in the tenth load of earth in the evening, he stood ther 
so sober and calm that no one could have guessed he had ever 


been daft, and Imre Mezei’s heart rejoiced: “He’ll make a hors 
a good horse!” 

That’s how Laddy, who was born to be a saddle horse, became 
a peasant draft horse. He scarcely knew what it was to have a 
rider, because Lou Murvai only rode him now and then—in the 
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wintry sea of mud when you couldn't budge with a wagon, or 
sometimes in the summer when he took the horses to water he’d 
mount Laddy and dig his bare heels into his flanks in lieu of 
spurs. Irme Mezei wasn’t astride him even that much, for curi- 
ously enough, a saddle horse’s backbone can be so sharp it al- 
most cuts a man in two. Only the broad-backed peasant horses 
are easy to ride without a saddle. 

How Lou Murvai’s eyes would pop now to see what a fine 
horse the shying runaway Laddy had become under Imre Mezei, 
who said: “I wouldn’t give him for a nag twice his size. This horse 
is so bright he almost speaks.” 

Thenceforth they began really to know each other. Laddy 
always got just so much fodder as his work required. When he 
hauled dirt or bricks, or pulled the plow all day long in harness 
with another poor man’s horse, then he got two double handfuls, 
but if they only went back and forth with an empty cart, then 
his master would throw him only a single handful. But hay or 
alfalfa he could have as much of as he liked. That is, whenever 
he had time, because the poor man’s horse doesn’t eat when he’s 
hungry, but when he can. For even his master himself lives only 
for work and wasn’t in the custom of missing out on wages for 
the sake of eating. 


So in tackling a big job, if Mezei loaded an extra eighty or 
ninety bricks or one or two additional bags of wheat on the cart, 
because he had to finish that day, having accepted another job 
for tomorrow, or if he had thought to make it in four trips but 
the load called for five and he had to make it in four so as to 
keep a promise on the next day for another haul—in general be- 
fore every big pull, he’d say: 

“Laddy boy shall we try it? You'll do it, won’t you?” At 
such times he’d tug at his forelock, pat his neck and look into his 
eyes to see what response he’d get. Laddy still had both his 
eyes, the horse dealers hadn’t knocked them out, and they were 
so mirror-clear that Mezei actually could see himself there as he 
stood, lightly resting his whip, courting the horse more eagerly 
than he had Lisbeth his wife in her girlhood. For there was little 
trouble with her; you had only to take the tips of her fingers, or 
stroke her palm, perhaps caress the smooth curve of her shoulder 
and she’d go where he called her. If she were in the center of 
a cluster of other girls, it was enough for him to waggle a finger 
or just look in her direction—they understood looks—and she’d 
slip smilingly out of the crowd for another dance; but Laddy was 
something else again. Laddy was not his dancing partner but his 
bread-winning comrade, the very staff of life on whom Lisbeth’s 
good spirits depended too, as well as the pink cheeks of the grow- 
ing young Mezei cohorts, and the roundness of their arms and 
legs. Because to one for whom the land yields poorly, with most 
of it taken by taxes, it is not immaterial whether Laddy hauls 
but three shocks of wheat from the soft stubble (where the wheel 
sinks a hands-breadth) or four, perhaps even five. A load is still 
a load if only three shocks of wheat are in the wagon, because you 
have to go with it to the barn, unload and return for another 
load, over and over, and when a man is at it from early dawn 
until the evening star, he feeds the horse while loading, and even 
in the stubble field lets him walk uncurbed, so that even as he 
moves from one shock of wheat to another he can snatch a 
mouthful (he would, even with the bit in his mouth, but that 
makes it hard to swallow); thus, if he makes ten to twelve turns 
daily—which he can do—and hauls twenty to twenty-four shocks 
more in a day than at the rate of three shocks to a load, then, 
counting the hire at nine pounds per shock (for this the grain 
and straw also must be carted home) that already amounts to a 
quintal of wheat: a month’s supply of bread for the whole family 
and a month’s supply of bran for the old sow. 









Moreover, even among the poor, there are sly ones who bind 
immense sheaves into shocks that run to as high as 130 pounds or 
so, and there too it is Laddy who bears the brunt. But why all 
the hurry and why must poor Laddy be driven so, when all his 
hire is just those few morsels on the way? For he gets neither 
wheat nor bran, and even oats but seldom. His fodder is just a 
little siftings and maize. 

Well, since the shocks are few and many a poor man is 
hungry, along with his horse, within a few weeks all the wheat 
is threshed and gathered and then horse and master can sit at 
home till the maize harvest, swatting the voracious flies of late 
summer, the man with his hand, the horse with his tail. Now 
Imre Mezei wasn’t the man to let his horse stand hungry by the 
empty summer manger—rather let’s work till we drop! That’s 
the kind of man he was, and so close to Laddy that he wouldn’t 
have the heart to let the horse pine at the manger even when 
there was no carting. He’d be ashamed before Laddy—yes, 
ashamed!—if he were to potter about in the yard (he couldn’t 
bear sitting idly) and saw Laddy sharpen his ears and gaze piti- 
fully after him: was he going to the rick or to the barn for 
fodder? At times he might even whimper a bit, gelding fashion, 
for true whinnying is the province of studs and mares and the 
little colts, and Imre Mezei would feel upon his back Laddy’s 
sorrowful glance if on the pretext that now they weren’t working 
they weren’t earning, he’d skimp on his feed. For Mezei knows, 
and thinks Laddy knows too, that for the draft horse a day or 
two of rest is not just a rest but a gathering of strength, that 
equine law stipulates that the draft horse always eat when he can, 
because that’s when he gathers into his sinews the power which 
draws the plow or loaded wagon from dawn to twilight. 


But Imre Mezei couldn’t bear to give the horse dry chaff in 
the heat of summer either—it would be as if he himself were 
made to eat grits when the melons were ripening—because chaff 
is all right in its season, in dank November and during the long 
black nights of winter when man and beast are asleep; the fat- 
tening swine even snores, the reclining cow rests her head on her 
forehoof and lowers her eyelids, the hens sleep in the hayloft; 
only the horse, the draft horse doesn’t know what to do with so 
much idle time in the endless night, so he eats. If the feed in 
the manger runs out, he blinks a bit—luckily in winter the flies 



































































































































are also asleep—puts his weight on one foot, sometimes even lies 


mostly after midnight) but soon tires of this too, his fine 
equine nerves grow restless, because the horse species long ago 


down 


became accustomed to either eating or working, and out in the 
open a horse eats while he works, foraging incessantly for his 
food in field and meadow. 

Well, at such times during the long wintry nights the dry and 
tasteless chaff could be munched too, especially if some green 
meadow grass, ground-ivy leaves or panic grass is mixed with 
the wheat stalks, or if good juicy red squash or crunchy turnips 
are grated into it. But now at summer’s end, when the sun 
blazes as if in fear that approaching autmun will not allow it to 
shine any more, when the flies and gnats buzz and bite as if they 
felt this would be their swan song in this miserable life, to make 
a horse munch chaff would be cruel indeed. And Imre Mezei 
could not be cruel to Laddy. 

. . A horse must be fed even if he isn’t earning, even if his 
master is left without food, even if the children eat less and the 
woman goes ragged for the sake of the horse’s belly. Anyone who 
balks at this shouldn’t keep a horse, let him live by his own 
hands: that’s the truth about horses and Imre Mezei knew it well. 
He would have been as ashamed of cheating Laddy as of cheat- 
ing a buddy on the battlefield by giving him the smaller half of 
their joint bread ration, the half the mouse gnawed out. 

Amid the ever-present cares of their grievous toil and the 
rarer joys of a good morsel of food, they grew to be such friends 
and learned each other’s ways so well 
peasant and his horse 


a great thing between a 
that Imre Mezei by now often left it to 
Laddy to follow whatever rut or track he deemed best. If he 
disliked the jolty paved center of the highway, let him take the 
dusty side road, or even the grassy cattle track. If Imre grew 
tired of sitting and jolting about on the cart, if his joints grew 
stiff, he’d hang the reins on the brace, stick the whip in its 


holder, and descend, going on foot beside the cart. That’s what 
he did when it dawned cold, or on the blistery winter days whose 
ice cut to the bone. (He had no fur-lined coat; he could have 
bought another horse for the money. 

Yes indeed, the once-wild shying temperamental Laddy no 
longer needed to be held in constant check. He scared easily and 
was high-strung even now, but hearkened to the spoken word 


and perhaps would be ashamed to cheat Mezei, who trusted him 
implicitly, confident that they'd never get stuck—however much 
he loaded onto the little one-horse cart, Laddy would see him 
through. Because what Laddy couldn't draw, the little cart 
couldn’t carry either. 

... And it came to pass that a miracle happened: Mrs. Mezei 
also came to love Laddy, though she wouldn’t have admitted it 
to her husband for the world. For years she hid this love, never 
alluding to it openly, since at first she was jealous of the hors 
because her husband loved him. Then too, for a long time she 
hated the scurvy nag to whom she had to bring oats and maize 
even when they themselves ate stale bread, but later, in truth, 
when the husband wasn’t home she’d bring him food, herself 
measuring out his fodder and at such times—carefully avoid- 
ing his hind legs, because you can’t entirely trust a horse 
caress his neck and pat his face. 

No need to say how much the children loved him. If the 
load were heavy, the whole family would help Laddy start up. 

What feelings Laddy harbored deep in his heart for his mas- 
ters it was impossible to know, for who can see that deep? But 
then it wouldn't be easy to determine even in the case of a man, 


she d 


a creature who can speak—and lie—just where practical wisdom 
and consideration and habit end, and where love begins. Yet 
this much is certain: he showed willingness, zeal and obedience 
to the uttermost limits, even unto death, and that already is al 
most as much, or perhaps as much, as what men call love. 


I. 


- THE day when this meager, but tolerable life suddenly 
broke off. History, that prodigious cart doubtless drawn by 
bridleless horses, which confounds the fate of man and horse 
alike, brought Laddy grievous trials too. At first—in the years 
1938-40—he just had to report frequently at requisitions, idling 
all day without food or drink while the bright-collared gentlemen 
decided whether Laddy was to go or stay. On two occasions he 
was called, and for weeks utter strangers drove him back and 
forth throughout the country. In this way he traversed a great 
part of Upper Hungary and Transylvania too. Then one day 
his master, Imre Mezei, vanished for good from the house, 
being called to the colors, and Lisbeth or the older children went 
carting hither and thither—erratically and unskillfully enough— 
at which Laddy was most indignant and occasionally showed it 
too, if not by kicking, yet by stubbornness, by snapping the traces 
and getting stuck. And often for weeks he would stand idle in 
his stall because there was no one to go carting with him—he 
was frightfully bored—besides which the manger was mostly 
empty too, or contained only bitter mouldy odds and ends which 
he’d mull over a dozen times in an effort to find something eat- 
able. And if for all his searching he still discovered nothing he 
could munch, then finally he’d rather stand on three legs and 
wait, wait, wait, for someone to come, woman or child, who 
would give him something better, something he could eat. 

Thus did the autumn of 1944 arrive when the Germans, Arrow- 
Crossists and overlords packed their things and began to run; 
while the local police did nothing but distribute draft notices to 
men and horses alike. Then, for the third and last time, they 
drafted Laddy too, hitched him to an unknown horse, and, at 
the command of a German soldier in field-gray, speaking a 
prickly alien tongue, a poor Hungarian draftee drove him off 
toward the west. Henceforth life became all pain and fear and 
gall for Laddy, who still shuddered at strange men and strange 
talk. Over the past few years he had become used to Imre 
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\[ezei’s rarely angry, mostly good-humored chiding or mumbling, 
herein the oft-recurring words, so easily translatable into horse 

nguage, were soft, like: “Come now Laddy, easy boy, whoa 
there,” and now, from these green-uniformed fellows he had to 
hear only harshly staccato commands, words sharp and stabbing, 
ich as: habt-acht! rechts! links! kehrt-euch! marsch! So it was 
understandable that stark terror filled his gentle eyes. These men 
vere perhaps even worse than the horse dealers, because the 
latter at least, with an eye to profits, spared him to some extent, 
but for these a horse, too, was no more than a tool or weapon: 
{ it breaks, throw it away! 

So that’s how he wandered through mud and dust amid ever- 
lasting turmoil, shooting and shouting, from the country’s eastern 
to its western sector. On the way he met with more alarming and 
horrifying sights than during his whole previous life. There was 
no longer any point in being startled by cars; so many shot by 

m right and left—crackling motorcycles, swishing passenger 

ws and terrifying huge rumbling trucks—that he might just as 
vell have done nothing else but shy at them. One would almost 
run him down, another did in fact graze his side and tear off his 
ollar. Their cart was even forced into the ditch and after hours 
of shouting, cursing and cruel whipping that left a debris of 
broken lashes and whip handles, other horses had to pull out 
he wagon instead of the exhausted Laddy and his partner, or if 

» help came, because in the fever of flight no one would stop, 
they would have to unload and free the empty cart from the sea 

mud. 

jut it was no lesser peril to traverse cities either. Especially 
rightening was Budapest with all those machines, trains, trolleys, 
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buses, the rattling, clanking, clashing and shouting, the multitude 
of strange people: to Laddy this seemed a sort of equine apo- 
calypse. For horses stranded there during the siege it indeed 
became the Last Judgement: they were destroyed or eaten. 

It was a bitter thing too that the drivers kept changing. He 
couldn't even get to know his handlers, for of a night they would 
simply vanish—flee, return home—and in the morning it would 
be another who hitched them up, often not only omitting to 
curry them, but even forgetting about their food and drink 


going! The further west they went the coarser and more indif- 


ferent these new drivers got. Laddy couldn't know—this could 
scarcely have been grasped by his horse logic—that because they 
went unwillingly and couldn't avenge themselves on their mas- 
ters, they took it out on the horses. 

That was how they traversed sandy slopes, hills slippery with 
clay, narrow forest trails, muddy valleys 


everywhere a pande- 
monium of curses, noise, beatings! 


till they reached the coun- 
try’s western portion where, somewhat beyond Bakony, neat 
Papa, the Little Lowlands came into view, and here they settled 
for a while. 

From fall to spring Laddy and his partner battled the mud, 
which here—at least during this very rainy wartime autumn 
was deeper and stickier even than in the Great Lowlands. With 
the carts of the 69th Auxiliary Command they came and went. 
back and forth among the villages, because the Germans, upon 
seeing the Auxiliary’s fine strong horses, which the provident 
staff had driven off from home 
Lowlands 


they had a wide choice in the 
gave them the by-then utterly toil-worn Laddy-pait 
in exchange, saying that for such work thev would do just as 





well. Henceforth the main care of Laddy and his companion was 
to see to it that the commanding officers and their subalterns 
and family members fleeing with them always had all the food, 
fuel and other things they needed. Since the Auxiliary Com- 
mand was in a subordinate position, accounted as a sort of 
“supply train,” the wives of officers and non-commissioned of- 
ficers lived in several villages, wherever they found space off the 
main highway. Thus the carts were always on the go, but fod- 
der already was in short supply because the innumerable refugee 
horses and cattle ate up everything. Instead of hay they chewed 
straw; luckily though they could get fodder now and then be- 
cause there was a fine harvest that year, and even if the oats 
went to the real army and the Germans’ horses, quite a bit of 
maize remained in peasant attics. In any case the quartermaster- 
minded supply officers at that time still regarded only oats as 
acceptable horse feed, and until they were very hard pressed did 
not requisition the maize, preferring even rye and wheat as 
fodder. 

Along toward spring, general confusion set in again. The 
horrible boomings and rumbling — cannon and_ tanks — again 
came nearer; the days of wild scramble and terror were here 
once more, they had to flee this region too. 

On that journey occurred the second great turn of fate in 
Laddy’s life. (The first stemmed from Lou Murvai’s childish 
impudence; this from the to-him-unknown Hitler’s insolence and 
stupidity.) The warrant officer, Leslie Csoka, whose things were 
being carted by Laddy’s team—his present partner was called 
Vilma, like his mother, and was a lazy old mare—not only 
loaded the wagon with what he had brought with him from 
beyond the River Tisza, but with one thing and another from 
plundered government stores and the chattels of officers who 
had fled or been ordered elsewhere. For even in flight a man 
halts at the sight of treasures lying there along the road in the 
mud. Boots, shoes, suits, rugs, whole bolts of fine cloth which 
had emerged from the shadowy recesses of shops and military 
warehouses: it would be a crime to leave them here. Lord 
knows what will become of us, where we'll end up, where our 
country will be, whether we ever will return to Bekes, home- 
land of thick bacon and savory sausages— but a man hasn’t the 
heart to pass these treasures by. Besides, what will we live on if 
we really have to flee to Austria or Germany; will we get paid 
there? But who would pay us, if the Russians take our country? 
In short, I'd hate to leave this,*I’d hate to leave that; then 
there’s the valise of Major Szederkenyi—oh how heavy it is, 
maybe it’s filled with silver and gold!—and this is sub-lieutenant 
Szoke’s suitcase, I can scarcely lift it; this full knapsack belongs 
to my sergeant-buddy Csato, and this to the wife of my side-kick 
corporal Szenci. (He himself was ordered to the front, but his 
wife flees on with the Command, a woman with two small chil- 
dren, it wouldn’t be right to desert my buddy’s wife.) So we’ll 
take this, and that too; thus on Laddy’s cart lies more than when 
back home the last few stacks could not be left on the maize 
field but were carried after him to the windrow where he was 
so loaded up that it was impossible even to sit on the cart, and 
Imre Mezei would plod all the way home beside the horse or 
behind the wagon. 

Here, however, warrant officer Csoka’s wife, and corporal 
Szenci’s wife and children also mounted the cart; nor did it 
occur to them to ask whether the horses could pull it. The old 
draftee John Mucsi didn’t dare say they shouldn’t sit there be- 
cause they overburdened the horses, for a poor private has more 
to fear from his superiors’ wives than from the commanding 
officers themselves, since these demanding women are uncompre- 
hending, treacherous, and ignorant of the world’s dire lot. So 
if the order is forward! forward! then if the horses can’t make 


it they'll stop and then the madames will get off or jettison some 
of the baggage. Or they'll have their husbands find stronger 
horses. 

They didn’t get far either, not the length of two villages, when 
it happened. The not even macadam, but rolled gravel, high- 
way had been churned up by tanks and trucks and disappeared 
under thick mire—you couldn’t see where the road was, but 
even from the firm-bottomed slush, military trucks, buses, motor- 
ized cannon and tanks forced warrant officer Csoka’s peas- 
ant cart deep into the wayside mud which the heavy military 
vehicles in places had kneaded hip-high. Perhaps not in a 
thousand years had this dear good soil by the River Raba felt 
the rumble of so many men fleeting afoot, on horseback and in 
carts, plus so many machines, cars, tanks, guns and tractors as 
during this fall and winter, for all the countless armies had 
passed this way towards Vienna and back. 

They didn’t proceed far when the horses bogged down. And 
because Vilma was lazy, lumbering and old, and because during 
her long life she had grown accustomed to beatings and had 
learnt that if she didn’t pull, the other horse would—being a 
mare and always with a colt, she had to be spared—so it was 
Laddy who took to heart every encouraging word and bore on 
his back the lashes of the whip. Yes, but his strength isn’t as of 
old, the horse is but skin and bones, and since fall he’s been 
living so miserably that his muscles have only as much strength 
as he can get from the last morsels he has munched. 

So despite all exhortation, his strength gives way and _ then 
old Mucsi beats him in vain, he strains and pulls so that his 
thin skin wrinkles with the effort, for he’s willing to the death 
and still retains his terror of the gruff word and the whip; but 
it’s no use, his strength suffices for ever shorter stretches. 

The two women fret, the two children cry; at every instant 
they fear the approach of the Russians; “Oh, Lord, there go the 
last of the Germans! Good God if only the Hungarians would 
come and take us with them!” 

Old Mucsi mutters to himself and beats the horses, but he 
doesn’t want to leave with the Germans, he wants to get back 
to Bekes County; for all he cares, the officers and powers-that- 
be can scatter to the ends of the earth or even drown in the mud 

-he looks not to the west but to the east, wants to return home, 
not leave home. Yet still he doesn’t quite dare believe that the 
day of over-lords is done, still fears Csoka who in revenge for 
his not taking good care of his wife and things might assign 
him to some company on the battlefront; and he might well 
end up in the furthest corner of Germany, because these Rus- 
sians, as he sees it, won’t stop now so long as there’s a last gasp 
left in the Germans. 

Warrant officer Csoka is not with them, he directs the Auxiliary 
Command’s transports from the neighboring village and only oc- 
casionally scoots out here with his motorcycle to keep an eye 
on the flight of his wife and chattels. Now, however, he hasn’t 
come for quite a while, he’s under orders too, and must not only 
transport the official freight of the Auxiliaries but, since most 
high officers have an extra cart, he must take care of those too, 
providing horses and drivers for each, because the horses keep 
dropping by the wayside, while the drivers—scurvy draftees, 
Red villains—evaporate like camphor and there stands the load 
on the road in the mud. 

Night is already falling and who could say how many times 
they've gotten stuck already, but this is the end. A cattle truck 
grazes Vilma. She knocks the hard-working Laddy into the 
ditch. Luckily the cart remains upright, because imbedded in 
the mud it can’t easily overturn, but poor Laddy has landed on 
his back like a sexton bug. He can’t get up or even turn. He is 
so spent that he scarcely can move his limbs. 





Old Mucsi curses. To free Laddy from his entanglements he 
must cut one of the traces (though brand new, the quarter- 
master can spare it now). This done, he helps Laddy, now un- 
encumbered by his collar, to turn from his back to his side, but 
it proves impossible to get him on his feet. Doubtless his legs 
have been crushed, and no wonder; or perhaps his strength has 
simply given out. Vainly do they plead with him, three people 
at once, or strike him—he can’t get up. Old Vilma stands there 
callously by the ditch—luckily a shallow, grassy one—pleased 
that she needn’t move. In fact, while old Mucsi is agonizing with 
Laddy and the women flee from the mud to the opposite bank 
where they sit lamenting, Vilma, used to eating wherever she 
stops and finds something edible, already is reaching for clumps 
of dry grass. 

The highway teems with cars and wagons whose passengers 
take no notice of the accident so as to spare themselves any 
possible twinges of conscience for not helping, or if they do look, 
harden their hearts. Sorry, orders are orders; at such and such 
1 time I must be here, I must be there. That’s their excuse 
even if no orders exist. Vainly do the wives wave, plead and 
cry; no one stops. When people flee and have reason, or think 
they have reason, to fear those who follow, then precepts of 
brotherly love, whether those of the New Testament or the 
Old, are not much honored. Not only is “Love thine enemy!” 
omitted, but even “Love thy neighbor!”, and finally also “Do 
not covet thy neighbor’s this or that!” 

Thus, soot-dark night descended on Mrs. Csoka’s convoy, 
while they stood there—obstructing the road. They could thank 
their stars that some ten-ton truck hadn’t plunged them entirely 
into the ditch. 

Warrant officer Csoka hadn’t shown up either. “Where can he 
be?” wailed the women, and finally urged old Mucsi to go bring 
help, to get a horse from the-nearest village, a pair of horses 
rather, because just one would be of no use here. 

John Mucsi went off into the blind night and, understand- 
ably, they never saw him again. If he met with a challenge he'd 


say he was seeking horses for warrant officer Csoka’s cart, but 
meanwhile strove to backtrack as far as possible that night, so 
he could the more quickly and surely encounter the Soviet troops. 

And what of Laddy and his partner? 

Late, very late, that night, Csoka finally appeared on his 
motorcycle, and after the required swearing to high heaven, 
roared into the neighboring village where at pistol point he 
requisitioned two strong cold-blooded horses from a wealthy 
peasant who thus far had successfully defended his horses against 
all authorities and powers-that-be, because he was the local mag- 
istrate—(“What are you squawking about,” snarled Csoka. “The 
Reds’ll take them anyhow.” )—and hauled away the cart with 
all its burden. Laddy, he just left there in the ditch without a 
word, without so much as spitting on him. But Vilma he tied 
to the back of the cart, because a spare horse always comes in 
handy. An experienced and provident soldier, that Csoka. 

Poor Laddy struggled till nearly dawn in the ditch, unable to 
get up. With numbed limbs he grazed as he lay, eating the dry 
weeds around him right down to the roots, finding a few savory 
green morsels, too, beneath last season’s brush. Then finally in 
the sharp cold dawn, with quaking limbs he again tried to 
stand—and made it! Though aching in every muscle, he moved 
a step or two for fresh bites of the thick, parched grasses. Slowly 
gathering strength—for in a horse each morsel turns at once into 
energy—he clambered to the meadow, instinctively edging away 
from the clattering tumult of the road. 

At the far end of the meadow was a grove of trees, near a 
winding rill where last year’s grass still showed green below. 
Primeval instinct led him there, and, as he limpingly grazed, he 
had the luck to be discovered by a peasant who may have 
strolled that way to spy out, from behind the cover of the trees, 
whether those were still the Germans or already the Russians 
rumbling along the highway. He walked around Laddy as he 
grazed. Since the horse fed heartily (so his stomach must be 
good) and though he limped, nothing was broken, it looked as 
if the animal might survive; so he led him along the edge of 
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the fields to his parn which used to stable three fine strong horses, 
but now only last season’s colt remained; because he was un- 
broken to the harness, no one wanted him. 


This peasant, Marton Baksa, became Laddy’s new master. 


He wasn’t the worst of masters, though you couldn’t compare 
him to Imre Mezei, whose aspect only flickered dimly in the 
depths of Laddy’s consciousness after so much suffering; yet, were 
he to catch sight of him, he would surely recognize him and 
whinny with joy. 

Marton Baksa did not love Laddy, for he was more concerned 
with the profit than the horse, and Laddy was ugly now into the 
bargain scrawny, bent and flattened, like the inferior fish 
they call whiting. A lame nag—he’ll either amount to some- 
thing or nothing, was what his new master thought. Maybe 
there'd be no more than his hide to show for all the expensive 
feed, as in the case of so many of his fellows. Well, in any case, 
by comparison with the others, Marton Baksa again was a good 
man. He provided food, didn’t rail or shout much. That was 
how Laddy spent the spring and fall of 1945 in this little vil- 
lage by the River Raba. He recovered, lost his limp, even ac- 
quired some color from good feeding; only in the eyes of Trans- 
danubian peasants used to the well-cushioned form of cold- 
blooded horses did Laddy seem too bony a nag. 


Marton Baksa took his time hitching him up, lest they be 
ordered to do carting for the military, for that was something 
he detested. Like every peasant, Baksa would rather get than 
give for nothing. And for that sort of work the most you got 
was papers, papers for which you never could buy either oats or 
piglets. So Laddy had more rest than he needed, and Baksa 
had a strange surprise when first he harnessed him with the cold- 
blooded colt. That one was just a youngster, but lazy, and in- 
experienced too, while Laddy—hot-blooded, impetuous— itched 
to be off at top speed. 

No, this wouldn’t make a team, that sort of temperamental 
steed was not for him. By now refugees were streaming back 
from the West, bringing along quite a few good horses, so, for a 
huge round loaf and a few kilograms of bacon, Marton Baksa 
got himself a pretty fair Murakoz horse, minus papers of course. 


Simultaneously peasants and horse dealers were appearing in 
Vas and Zala Counties seeking horses, because the new farmers 
wanted horses badly for the land they'd just received, and the 
old farmers needed replacement§ for the animals taken from 
them. Marton Baksa seized the opportunity, and since Laddy 
had no papers either (nor did the former horses’ papers fit him 
while the purchased cold-blooded horse was just like the mare 
they took from him—aside from an age difference no one would 
look into—he sold Laddy with a light heart. 


But again Laddy had no luck. A Lowlands teamster, “screwy” 
Joe Toth of Kisbokeny bought him, not because he was espe- 
cially. taken with him, but because he couldn’t find another in 
a hurry—those days it was rather risky to stroll about, and mar- 
kets were non-existent. Besides, he hadn’t money enough for 
anything better than a nag. 


He saw though that Laddy was a blooded horse, and happily 
walked with him across half the country. He didn’t dare mount 
him because of his sharp back. Then too, it was wiser to lead 
Laddy in the manner of a sick horse, lest someone be attracted 
to him and take him away from his new master. After all, this 
one had no papers either, because all he got from Marton Baksa 
was a chit stamped by the magistrate at Rabaszentkereszt. 


“Screwy” Joe Toth was so called because he not only wore his 
hat at a rakish tilt, but his brains seemed somewhat off-center 
too. He had been a teamster all his life, for human society, 


whether consisting of farmers or laborers, wouldn’t have much 
truck with him. For one thing he was light-fingered, for an- 
other, he always dodged his responsibilities. And of course he 
also liked his bottle. Though Laddy by now had known many 
sorts of masters, drivers and torturers, he’d never yet had any- 
thing to do with a confirmed drunkard. 

Now for a good horse perhaps the greatest of all perils is the 
drunken driver, and were there an equine Lord’s Prayer, among 
other things it would surely say: “And deliver us from the 
drunken driver; because the children of men and their wives 
can run to the neighbor for help, or hide in the garden or by 
the fence or in the shrubbery, but we horses are held by bridk 
and bit and traces and collar; we can’t flee the wrath of a man 
gone beserk.” 

It was the custom of this crazy master, when he stopped be- 
fore a tavern—these he changed frequently, because where hi: 
credit ran out he didn’t stop for awhile—to stand Laddy be 
neath the great poplars or acacias and undo half the traces, s 
he shouldn’t be able to run off if something startled him or it 
he got bored by just standing—but he'd give him nothing to eat 
since he was coming right back anyway. 

This “right back” sometimes took hours, and as the shad 
shifted, Laddy would be parboiled by the sun, which befor: 
trees and walls blazes more fiercely than in the open air. Gnats 
and flies would sting; meanwhile, with nothing to eat, he would 
suffer, suffer unbearably now from the heat now from th: 
cold, now from the wind now from the rain, and always and 
always from hunger and boredom. 

Then when finally his master would stagger from the tavern. 
Laddy’s heart froze, because even without knowing the chemical 
make-up of alcohol, he knew its effects. He knew what was 
coming; “Ha, you bloody nag, ripe for the shambles! So you've 
had a nice rest, eh? Then let’s go!” And he’d lay hold of the 
whip, because now he had to beat someone. And since he 
couldn’t beat the tavernkeeper for not giving him more liquor 
or credit, nor the horsedealers with whom he drank and argued 
there, he at least could take it out on Laddy. It didn’t even occu: 
to him that this hurt Laddy, not just his skin but his soul too, be- 
cause with his horse sense he also knew he was getting this for 
no fault of his own. 

Oh how poor Laddy would have run off with him, how he 
would have shaken the rickety cart to pieces, but alas he hadn't 
his old strength; after a few miles of running he couldn’t go on, 
nor could he jerk the reins even from the hands of this drunken 
madman. His fire was turning to ashes because he got neither 
oats nor maize; the mouldy hay and dry chaff gave him barely 
the strength to put one foot after the other. 

Fortunately, however, “Screwy” Joe Toth was no more stead- 
fast in horse-keeping than in anything else; he soon sold every 
horse of his. He sold it if it was bad, and also if it was good, 
for there was in him, particularly when he was not quite sober— 
and he seldom was—a fantastic mania for barter. Living among 
horse dealers, buying and selling was in his blood; and now in 
the early inflation one could only win on animals, especially on 
horses (at least on paper), so he sold Laddy. 


He was bought by a new-fledged farmer, Francis Istenes, who 
had six young children and now received ten acres of land. 

Here again a new life began for the gradually aging Laddy. 
If Istenes wasn’t such a prince as Mezei, yet he was good-hearted 
enough to live with and to work for. Laddy managed to pul! 
himself together a little, though of course he remained thin. He 
would have, even if his master had had plenty of fodder, becaus« 
he was that sort; but also because Francis Istenes himself couldn't 
get ahead. Indeed, during Laddy’s service with him and unti! 
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joined the farm co-operative, Laddy’s partner was now a 
appled cow, now a white heifer calf, now a lame horse, a mule 
‘ft over from the war, or a small mountain horse, with whom it 
as always torture to draw the plow, or even to pull an empty 
irt, because they were all slower gaited or took smaller steps 
han the aging Laddy, who had to pull in their stead. 

A calmer life, but few joys and much to endure; that was 
addy’s lot in the new era too, because men were gladdened by 
emocracy and the distribution of free land, but the horses had 
» work the land made fallow by the war, to draw rattle-trap 
irts and rusty plows. 


Hl. 


= took another step. This Laddy did not know, though 
le felt it. In 1951 the Istenes family—after much soul-search- 
ing—joined the co-operative, but of their two horses they only 
rought along one, the younger. They sold old Laddy, and on 
ie proceeds bought boots and clothes for the always ragged 
hildren. (It was little they could buy. 


What became of Laddy? 

Where else could he have gone than where the swirl of his- 
tory swept him? For the fate of a horse is bound up with the 
ite of Man. There was no market for him among the peasants, 
ho were selling their horses now: tractors and combines were 
iking their place, and in the villages, it was the young animals 
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lat were needed. Horses were being bought by the transport 
and building firms, by the “Belspeds” and “Szefus.” That was 
how Laddy and a multitude of his fellows came to Budapest to 
the nth great building firm’s supplies depot. It was his job to 
transport bricks, tiles, sand, cement, gravel, beams and wire re- 
inforcements for concrete—with a frequently changing harness 
mate—wherever they happened to be needed. 

In Budapest, and all Hungarian cities, since the most ancient 
times this work has been done by horses; it is they who joined 
the peasants streaming in from the country districts, the day 
laborers and the stone masons in assembling this metropolis, this 
prodigious complex of brick, mortar, sand, steel and wood, these 
stone ramparts which have absorbed into themselves the sweat 
and muscle of hundreds of thousands of toilers. That is what 
holds the houses together, just as the walls of Deva’s lofty citadel 
are cemented by the blood of Mistress Kelemen Koemives. 


Only these horses were not thin-boned thoroughbreds, nor even 
Noniuses from the Lowlands, but broadly built, heavy-gaited, 
lumbering horses from Murakoz, prodigious Mecklenburgs, tall 
strong-boned cannon-hauling Steiers. Blooded horses only drew 
hansom cabs and gentlemen’s carriages—even so, they quickly 
ran themselves into wrecks on the stone-paved streets—or else did 
various small jobs such as transporting the dead to the cemeter- 
ies; (four Hungarian horses would haul even the most ponderous 
citizen more easily to his rest than the 50 quintal gravestone). 
The feet and muscles of colts who grew up on soft sands, springy 
black earth and silken smooth grassy prairies could not long 
stand the cobbled streets, nor later ones of composition blocks or 
macadam, so the transport firms which calculate how long a 
horse will last, just as precisely as they calculate the useful life 
of wagons or trucks, preferred to buy heavy horses abroad, or 
else they got shrewd peasants by the Drava or the western fron- 
tier to raise such horses for them at a good price. 





But these great beasts had become scarce by the fall of 1944. 
The Germans, the ruling and middle-class citizens and the 
.\trow-Crossists would have liked to take with them their whole 
fortunes, and those of others also, plus the whole countryside 





























































































and all of Budapest, and the horses of Murakoz could draw quite 
a load. 

After the war, gutted Budapest and the other towns had to be 
rebuilt; and then there was a whole country to build besides. 
More and more machines were used for this work, but, in order 
to erect machine factories and to house and supply the men who 
built them, horses were needed to haul materials and bring food 
for both men and draft animals. And because heavy cold- 
blooded horses were scarcely to be had, since the cold-blooded 
mares who drew heavy wagons couldn’t raise colts, while the 
mares of the horse-breeding peasants in the Drava and Mura 
sectors had been taken by the Germans—the Front stood there 
for four months—they bought whatever horses they could find at 
the country markets. Thoroughbreds and semi-blooded Hun- 
garian horses streamed to Budapest along with the peasants being 
absorbed into industry. 

This historic whirlwind snatched up Laddy too, bringing him 
to the ouskirts of Budapest as a draft horse. 

But that whirlwind brought not just horses, but drivers too. In 
the old prewar days, when this town was built, if a sturdy peas- 
ant lad grew tired of his sixty-filler hire back home and of the 
ever-shouting slave drivers who looked on men as dirt, he went 
either to America, or to Budapest as a day laborer. Or, if he 
had a mind to, he could be a teamster or loader. This required 
no more than the courage to undertake hard labor, and the 
strength of an ox. Such enterprising peasant lads now attended 
university or other courses, became tractor drivers, “combine- 
ists,” skilled industrial workers or miners, while the new team- 


sters—because the people of the old era keep going as long as 
they can—are recruited from the former “gentlemen.” But who 



































































































































among them drift here? Not the real gentlemen or bona fide 
members of the :iiddle class; they prefer illicit frontier crossings 
or servile obeisaice to the regime rather than teamstering or 
loading, so only the former quasi-gentlemen come, ignorant of 
everything in the world except issuing orders to man and beast. 
But ignorant really even of that, for, after all, only those really 
command whose stupid orders it is possible to appeal. They were 
former Hussar sergeants, mounted police, orderlies and such- 
like, who were too acceptable to the ruling class and too unac- 
ceptable to the p2ople to suit the new regime now. 

So this was where warrant officer Csoka also found himself, 
and here he missht have met with Laddy, could he have recog- 
nized him, had he been the sort of man to whom the soldier is 
also a man, and the horse one of God’s creatures. But to him a 
soldier was only cannon fodder, the horse materiel. Laddy fell 
into the hands of such a Csoka who, however, was called Gaal. 
In the village registry back home he was plain Gal, but had to 
differentiate himself somehow from the other “common” soldiers. 
In his days as an orderly he once saw a periodical in his master’s 
waiting room—its editor was listed as Moses Gaal, and this 
variant of his own name pleased him no end. 

But for that matter, Laddy wouldn’t have fared any better 
with one of the roaring, tippling teamsters either, because they 
had never driven such a bright and honest horse, but only lum- 
bering, lazy, wily nags. And ever since “Screwy” Joe Toth, 
Laddy felt in his very nerves the equine Lord’s Prayer: “Deliver 
us, O Lord, from the drunkard,” and his fate was no solitary 
one. On the streets of Budapest he saw many a Laddy and 
Linda before the huge wagons, dragging fifty or sixty quintals 
of coal, coke, bricks or iron, and they usually weren’t driven by 
Imre Mezeis. The Mezeis by now for the most part guided 
tractors or tended livestock on cooperatives and State farms. 


After sundry trials with lazy, sly and malign beasts, they 
finally harnessed him with another blooded gelding called Badar. 
Where might that colt-crazy peasant lad be, who gave him this 


graceful name?) He was younger than Laddy, but more mis- 
chievous too. If in a good humor, he pulled, if not, he left it to 
Laddy and wouldn't tense the traces though they beat him to 
death. A senseless and stupid rebel he was, because by pulling 
once and then not pulling, he showed he could but wouldn’t; 
and he was more obstinate, more capricious than a bad woman. 
For the true rebel would rather dje than surrender; Badar how- 
ever was incalculable—sheer risk for the teamster at every 
start, for it seemed ever doubtful whether they could even budge 
the loaded wagon. 

Laddy had to suffer for all this. The more so, because his 
driver, this Gaal, was not much of an Imre Mezei. When Laddy 
first saw him and first opened his mouth obediently for the bit, 
first lowered his neck for the collar, the mysterious instinct which 
till now had somehow guided him in the world of men warmed 
that this again was not a good man; here once more was an 
enemy. Yes, but what can a horse do, restrained as he is by 
bridle, bit, and collar, and getting his very food from his mas- 
ter’s hand? What can he do? He obeys. 

So Laddy obeyed too, but understandably he was miserable, 
oh so miserable. In obtuse and flighty Badar he could place no 
trust, because he was now this way and now that: each start, 
swift progress and successful arrival was always at Laddy’s ex- 
pense. And he trembled at each loading, because while with an 
Imre Mezei—oh joyous days!—he quietly stood and munched 
while his master loaded, knowing that no matter how high he 
piled the hay, straw or whatever it was, it never would be more 
than he could pull, and in case of trouble he knew that Imre 
Mezei would lend his own strength, in fact even that of his wife 


and children to the start; these teamsters expended only the 
strength needed to shout and browbeat and whip the horses. 

So when he sensed, by the time that had passed and the 
sounds of loading behind him and also by the cart’s creaking, 
that the load was great, a thousand devils tugged at his nerves. 
Though now he couldn’t see just what and how much they were 
loading, because he wore blinders, which to be sure were in- 
vented so that skittish horses might not see behind them or to- 
wards either side, lest they shy, or bolt when someone tries to 
pass them, but they also serve to keep wily horses from seeing 
the size of the load piling up behind them. Except that in the 
case of such wise and experienced horses as Laddy, and such 
cunning ones as Badar, not even blinders are worth much; they 
already feel how hard it will be to start, and when they clamp 
the bits on them before the pull, they already are burning with 
fear and thereby their strength is less, too. 

For in the vast sandy loading yard the cart wheels always sink 
in. In rainy weather the horses and trucks gouge muddy puddles 
all over the big yard, but especially before the narrow-gauge 
railways loading ramp, while in dry weather the start is hindered 
by crumbly sand and a motley scattering of half-bricks, broken 
tiles, crumbled concrete. Because once they can move out and 
gain the paving by the gate and thence reach the street, even a 
heavy load feels comparatively good as they plod evenly towards 
the still unknown goal where they will be freed of their burden 
and gaily rumble with the almost self-propelling empty wagon 
homeward bound. (How the horses can hasten toward a full 
manger, just as men to their dinner!) 

For even that was gladness now, that at the end of a hard 
haul, there gleamed the land of promise: the feed bag with a 
little fodder and pure water (plus a few kind words and one or 
two pats from a good driver), though this they could also right- 
fully expect from even a bad driver, since it was part of official 
regulations even if the horses didn’t know it and had no com- 
plaint book. . They even get their fodder ground-up, yet 
how much better oats and maize are, when they can be chewed 
fine. But time is precious and some efficiency expert or other 
proposed that draft horses be made to eat quickly, because chew- 
ing involves time and effort and that is a loss for the owner. 
Oh dear! May the good Lord give that expert only pap for the 
rest of his days.) 

These however are only minor griefs, which compared to the 
greater, count practically as bliss. The real misfortunes are those 
that must be endured if they have to stop on the way on an in- 
cline, a bridge or a barrier and get stuck, or can’t start, because 
then, alas, it is just like when they were fleeing westward at the 
end of the war and were left on the road at Rabaszentkereszt. 
Around them roared, clanged and screeched the toiling city, 
people by the hundreds of thousands and millions, concerned 
with their own affairs, troubles, joys. One fears that he'll be 
late for work, the other that they'll close the store before he gets 
there, a third is rushing to the beach because otherwise he’ll die 
of the heat and for him it’s the peak of pleasure to plunge in 
the water, a fourth hurries to a rendezvous, fearing his darling 
will leave him in the lurch because the bus was delayed, and 
so on. Everyone bustling about his own affairs, even the team- 
sters passing them, because they too have their own aims, plans 
and orders—more pay, more free time, one for one thing and 
another for another—so indeed, if a team like Laddy’s gets 
stuck, there isn’t anyone likely to help, though they broil in the 
sun, are hungry, thirsty and tired. At most a passerby stops, sur- 
veys the suffering, whipped horses, saying: “Poor beasts!” or 
“Brutal driver!” then grambles and goes off on his own business 
so he may the more quickly forget the painful scene. 

The driver—whether Gaal or another—detests these curious 
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bystanders who are always sorry only for the horses, but don’t 
give a hang about the driver. But even if they should feel for 
them, he’d hate them if they didn’t help. And they certainly 
don’t. How could they when they don’t know anything about 
it? Besides why should they soil their clothes, what’s in it for 
them? So most of the sympathizers melt away saying: “Don’t 
load them with so much!”. “Feed the horses better,” “What are 
trucks for?,” or some such thing. 


But that sort of trouble very often is the fault of a bad driver, 
who won’t stop to rest on the level road before the incline, as 
Imre Mezei used to do, but before the tavern, and then seeks to 
make up the time at the expense of the Laddies. Because Laddy 
pulls with a zeal that carries Badar along too, giving every last 
ounce of strength at Ulloi and Vaci Avenues, Margaret Bridge 
or the sloping streets of Buda, so they can reach the level 
stretch above. And if the driver were as wise as Imre Mezei and 
liked Laddy and his fellows better than the half liters of wine, 
then before each incline he’d hold a friendly little conference 
with his horses. But no, he almost always goes wild with rage, 
vents on the horses all his wrath and bitterness against the firm, 
the regime, his whole life and the whole world. 


At such times Laddy, the willing obedient Laddy, loyal unto 
death, weeps, weeps, weeps in his soul, helplessly and innocently 
suffering, while again and again he puts forth all his strength 
a hundred times and a thousand times just to start the wagon. 
Because against blind cruelty and malign stupidity there’s no 
defense, and though you expend your very soul (in human lan- 
gauge called only vapor when referring to a horse), there’s no 
such thing as appreciation, or even plain common sense, when a 
good horse falls into the hands of a bad man. 

For animals with a memory less vivid—dogs, cats, oxen and 
bulls—it may be easier. How good it would be, an hour later 
to know nothing of how they got stuck in the factory yard, or at 
the railway barrier, oh how good if the sting lasted only so long 
as the welts on his back. But what can Laddy do if he can’t 
forget, if as they approach places where they got stuck, palpi- 
tating fear besets his heart: here’s where we get stuck, here 
comes more beating and shouting! 


And then again Laddy can do nothing about what will prob- 
ably remain the everlasting strategy of every teamster: to whip 
the horse that pulls the best. Laddy cannot know—his equine 
logic does not extend that far—that humankind is always 
swayed only by expediency and oblivious to justice when it’s a 
question of getting on. And he may rage against vicious Badar— 
sometimes he even bites him in the neck—for indeed his partner 
is the source of most of his suffering. He knows the cart would 
start if they pulled together, but if Laddy pulls, while Badar 
just dances, the effort is vain because it just twists the wheels. 
Yet Badar is infected with a dogged belief that it’s not worth 
being obedient or honest or industrious as far as the human 
species is concerned, and so, just for spite, he won’t pull. 

And this teamster, this Gaal, is a real enemy; he’d like to 
blast everything and everyone because of having to work, and 
in the lowliest state, fallen to teamstering from the rank of God 
Almighty in the barracks. This creature hasn’t a kind word for 
Laddy even after they complete a fine haul and arrive some- 
where. He doesn’t always bother, either, to shove him his 
ration of chaff, or if he does, takes no notice when sly, grasping 
Badar seizes Laddy’s feedbag to see if perchance it may contain 
something better than his own and then tramples it underfoot, 
Gaal paying no attention. 


On such occasions Laddy, as is the wont of aging horses, goes 


limp and hangs his head as if he were the embodiment of meas- 
ureless sorrow, sorrow over the liberty lost thousands of years 
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ago by his equine forebears. He doesn’t sleep, doesn't sleep, just 
hangs his head. Yet oh how he slept in the days of his colt- 
hood. What he liked best was to sprawl in the middle of the 
barn, stretch out all four legs, rest his head and neck on the 
floor and just lie there playing dead. He wouldn't look up, 
wouldn’t even budge if Lou Murvai or anyone else entered the 
barn. Either they’d have to step over him or detour around 
him, because they hated to rouse him, unless they had to lead 
the horses to drink or hitch them up. 

But where is this happiness now? What happened to those 
days? Gaal, ruthless Gaal is here, and beneath Laddy’s hooves 
he finds bricks, sand, cement, crumbly cinders or splattering 
slime, perhaps hard granite or concrete; and even the joy of the 
feedbag dies, because they smuggle rotted hay into good fodder, 
smuggled lest the horses or the board of directors notice that 
the rick was rain-soaked, the hay spoiled. And the directors 
don’t notice, but Laddy does, only he can’t speak—can’t speak 
even though they beat him cruelly, even though his soul weeps. 


* * * 


That’s how it was on that hot summer's morning, which—so 
far as we know-—marked the last turn of fate in his life. A 
bunch of rolled wire netting for reinforcing concrete had been 
dumped before the company office by some thoughtless team- 
sters, since there wasn’t space elsewhere and the warehouse super- 
visor was away when they got in late at night. (They too had 
stalled somewhere.) Now it had to be moved. Yes, but that coil 
of twisted steel was tricky to handle. Not big to lock at, but 
heavy. It hung down from the back of the wagon, which rocked 
and swayed under the load. In front of the office the yard sur- 
face was naturally cinders, because the mud had been unbearable, 
squashing inside the workers’ shoes and open sandals. Cinders 
do absorb mud, and are satisfactory under the feet of men, be- 
cause—after a good long while— they tamp it smooth and hard. 















































































































































































































Cinders do well enough even under the wide-flagged truckwheels, 
till broken up, Lut are hardly the thing for horses’ shoed hooves 
or the sharp ircn rims of the wagon wheels—are in fact danger- 
ous, and worse than mud. 


However, teamster Gaal had not thought of the cinders when 
they loaded. He got up in the box and—gee-ah!—gave a great 
shout, as was his custom. (He had a throat of brass, tempered at 
the barracks. addy lunged forward in terror, but Badar, aware 
through some riysterious instinct (or lucid horse sense, perhaps, 
that the load would be heavy and the terrain was 
bad, simply refased to make an effort—why do they load on so 
much?—and, lise one who knows that now he'll get it, began 
prancing desperately. Laddy of course dragged at the wagon, 
but this made it all the worse, because the front wheels, turning 
askew, dug up the loose cinders, thus blocking the way. 


who can say? 


Then began the usual uproar. Gaal didn’t want to descend 
from the wagon, but urged on the horses with his whip. Vainly 
did the day laborer who helped with the loading, a thin little 
elderly man, remonstrate: “These horses can’t move the load, 
Comrade!” (Neither was a Party member, but they addressed 
each other this way before their superiors because the townsfolk 
were fed up with the old uncle-son business, and the new titles 
apply just to officials and skilled workers. Yet they might be 
worlds apart in principle—or at least in their view of life. 

“If they don’t, Ill knock them dead,” replied Gaal, fanning 
his anger, beating the animals and twisting the shaft right and 
left. 

The thin little man couldn’t stand this. 

“That's no good. Stop beating that poor creature!” 

Now Gaal flew into a rage. 

“Get out of here, that’s all I say, 
I’m in just the right mood. . . 
I’ve held a whip. . 


or I'll settle with you too, 
. You think this is the first time 
. . I know what I’m doing. That's what the 
blasted nags are used to. First they dance the Kallay two- 
RE k. 

“Look, my good fellow,” insisted the thin little old man, as if 
he hadn’t even heard the rudeness (just teamster talk), “the 
wheels dig up the cinders, can’t get rolling. Come, let’s get 
a few boards, stick them under the wheels; once they’re rolling, 
the horses will draw the load if they’re willing. That bay has 
spirit, I see; the other is a bit on the roguish side. . . .” 

“Aw, quit preaching and mind your business. We've loaded 
the steel, so tell the foreman’”—he gestured with his left thumb 
—‘that we’re ready. I don’t need advice. .. .” 

At this very moment the company director, Comrade Salanki, 
was sitting by the open window, studying the latest decree about 
reducing overhead, here on the spot, because over at the main 
office he could see nothing but figures on paper. And among 
much else it struck him—as he scanned the supply depot budget 
—that they were spending huge amounts for horses, yet getting 
ridiculously small returns on their sale. 
idea to call in the department head. 

A few minutes later Comrade Kerner, who was in charge of 
the depot, was sitting at the end of the table, facing the window 
just like Salanki. 

“Tell is to be done here? Ex- 
penses in every department must be reduced. We spend a lot 
on horses, but take in very little. How do matters stand? What 
do we do with the horses?” 


It might be a good 


me, Comrade Kerner, what 


“Comrade director, the horses wear out and we sell them to 
the horse butcher, naturally for very little. We pay four or five 
thousands forints per horse and are lucky to get back four or five 
hundred. Machines wear out, Comrade Salanki. Why shouldn't 
horses?” 


“Yes, Comrade, but aren’t our horses wearing out too soon? 
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Isn’t there some inefficiency here, aren’t we wasting resources and 
public funds without reason? Listen . . .” 

It was at this moment that Gaal went into his frenzied gee- 
ahh-ing and vituperation beneath their window, and the two of 
ficials looked down: 

“Shh, just listen, don’t say anything,” said the director, because 
Kerner wanted to shout out the window that if the horses can’t 
make it they should get an extra team and stop wasting time 

It didn’t as yet occur to him that they oughtn’t to torture the 
horses.) And the two officials, straining their ears before th 
open window, but without letting themselves be seen, listened to 
the whole previous altercation. “Look, Comrade Kerner, there's 
the answer before our eyes. They beat our horses to death and 
then we go and buy others. But that’s not all. Such torturing of 
animals is intolerable.’ And he recalled having read an un- 
forgettable story about a horse written by Tolstoi. The hors: 
too is a living creature, perhaps one with a soul, not a machin« 
Yet even a machine can’t stand mishandling and abuse, though 
manufactured on endless belts, while horses are born only once 
a year, carried eleven months in the womb. 


But the fracas down below continued. Stifled curses sounded 
“Laddy, you .| The devil take your stinking hide, Badar! 
Badaar! Badaa-a-ar...! Just wait, your hour has struck!” Then 
the sharp swish of the lash, blows, the rattle of shaft and chains, 
the creak of axles. The wagon groans and the steel nets shift 
with a metallic clank, but the wagon doesn’t move. “Saints in 
heaven!” sighed the thin little man who has been trying to push 
the wagon from behind—but what can one man’s strength 
avail here? “They have the sense to pave the walk for them- 
selves, but not this rotten yard... .” 


Comrade Salanki, who himself used to be an electrician 
‘maybe if he’d been a stonemason he wouldn’t have taken any 
notice, because they get used to the ceaseless torment of the 
around them), felt ashamed and looked at Kerner. 
Listen, Comrade Kerner. That criticism down there rings true 
he’s right! This is terrible. Come, let’s take a 
around.” 


horses 


yard look 

And again he glanced out the window, just as Gaal flew at the 
horses once more, this time whipping them from the ground. 

Salanki paused. 

“Comrade Kerner, look how that light bay pulls. See him 
stretch and strain, almost breaking in two. . . . Look how the 
teamster, that beast, mauls him, foaming at the mouth. Is it al- 
ways this way?” 

Comrade Kerner was nonplussed. He hadn’t counted on an ill 
wind blowing the director here just when they were moving the 
steel nets. 

“Well, no” —he finally stammered — “only when they get 
stuck.” (He wasn’t going to admit it was always that way; he'd 
have to make him believe it was just coincidental. 

Comrade Salanki by then wasn’t even listening, but called 
from the window to the confounded Gaal, who now exclaimed: 
“Oh, my fat head! Is there someone up there?” A man when he 
flies off the handle neither sees nor hears. 

“Look here, Comrade, stop beating those horses! We'll be 
down right away.” 

A few moments later, they stepped out through the door that 
opened on the yard and headed straight towards Laddy and his 
partner. Gaal stood frozen in his tracks, as in his sergeant days 
when he saw the captain coming, who at such times always be- 
rated him whether he had done anything wrong or not. H 
couldn’t deny his soldiering past now either. There he stood, 
stifly at attention. 

“Why are you beating the horses, Comrade, tell me why? Hay 
you no heart?” 
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Gaal was silent at first, but then had to speak uy: after all, he 
was the driver. 

“They're bastards, Comrade. Besides, the yard is very bad 
here... .” 

“Then why don’t you get help? Why do you load on so 
much?” 

“We can’t take less—that’s the norm. We can’t go with half 

load. They'll pull it all right, once we're out on the street.” 

“Well, why not take just half a load to the gate, then load 
the rest there?” 

“But that’s not in the norms,” interjected Comrade Kemer. 

There’s no way of accounting for haif-loads.” 

“No way, no way—then let’s make a way! Aren't we the ones 
who set the loading norms?” 

The thin little day laborer who stood there beside the wagon 
now spoke up. “Pardon me, Comrade Director, for interrupt- 
ing. All we need do is to pave the yard. There lie all those 
paving blocks in the corner”—he indicated the far comer of the 
great cluttered yard. “Iron bricks stood on end will also do. 
Look, there’s a whole pile the stonemasons can’t use anyway be- 
cause they can’t be worked. . . . The wheels roll easily on those, 
and the horses have something to grip on... .” 

“That’s true. See, Comrade Kerner? Why haven’t you paved 
that yard? It’s fantastic that every street in the whole town is 
paved, yet in factory yards and at supply depots the horses and 
cars are mired axle-deep in mud, sand, cinders.” 

“It’s not in the Plan, Comrade Salanki.” 

“Not in the Plan, not in the Plan. . . . Then why don’t you 
put it in? We've killed 60 horses in three years. Was that in 
the Plan?” 

“T wasn’t here then, Comrade Salanki (always a good defense). 
... And there was constant talk of economizing. .. .” 

“Fine economizing. We save-on paving blocks but beat our 
horses to death. Just look at these poor things. Why in heavens 
name haven’t I seen it till now! ... Sixty horses destroyed in these 
few years, and probably it’s the same with other firms too... .” 
Where will we end up at this rate? was the thought that flashed 
through his mind. Then aloud he added: “We must do it, we 
must pave the whole yard! . . .” 

“There are no funds,” admonished Kerner. 

“There'll have to be! We'll make funds.” 

The thin little day laborer again spoke up. 

“With your permission, Comrade Director, the whole thing 
wouldn’t have to be done at once. It’s only the loading points 
that should be paved right now. First of all, over by the narrow 
gauge tracks, where we always load up. The men should be 
told to unload everything there; don’t let them scatter the stuff 
all over the yard like they’ve been doing. (Those three wagons 
loading up will start just as hard. Look, they're trying to pull out 
with one of them now. ...) Then too, Comrade Director, the 
road could slope a little, just a very little toward the street, be- 
cause most of the loads are outgoing. Believe me, we'd save the 
expense in horses. The poor things could haul more and live 
longer.” 

This reminded Salanki of something else: 

“How long do our horses serve, Comrade Kerner?” 

“Well, that depends. Hungarian horses don’t generally hold 
out long, and the Muras aren’t easy to come by these days. The 
younger ones last as long as three years, the older do well if 
they hold out six months. But some can’t stand it for even six 
weeks in our sort of work.” 

Comrade Salanki shook his head: 


“Now tell me, Comrade—I see you know horses—” he said 
not to the stiffly-attending Gaal, whose very face was repulsive, 
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but to the thin little day laborer. “How long ought a horse to 
last?” 

“Well, at hard labor, at day-by-day carting, eight or ten years, 
at farm work, ten or twelve, but even twenty, if well treated. I 
once had an old mare—she died at 26, but pulled to the last. 
And in the meantime she raised twelve colts too—one a year, 
so long as her time lasted.” 

Salanki had still another thought: “And what do you say, 
Comrade Kerner. Is this the way it is at other places too, is it 
this way all over the country where there’s construction work?” 

“Like this and worse... .” 

“But where will we end up at this rate? Where are our eyes, 
Comrade Kerner? Our Hungarian horses are a thousand-year- 
old national treasure. We've been a famous equestrian nation 
and are squandering our heritage. Why, we even take account 
of good swineherds, shepherds, cowherds and milkmaids; we re- 
ward them, they become Stakhanovites, Kossuth Prize winners. 
And what of the teamsters? How much does a teamster accom- 
plish who drives a pair of horses ten years, Comrad Kerner? 
How many thousand kilometers does he cover? How many 
thousand carloads of material does he haul in a lifetime? 
Mountains, Comrade Kerner, mountains.” 

Comrade Kerner stared. He couldn’t answer. In general he 
didn’t like questions that were too direct, and for several reasons. 
First, because in the past he was the director of a big transport 
company, and came here as an expert, though still regarded as a 
bourgeois—though actually he only aspired to be one—and you 
never could tell what reply would be most strategic. Secondly, 
he never had seen where and how horses were born and raised, 
because for him they just came and went and in the meantime 
wore out. They bought them at the markets and sold them to 
the horse butcher or to small time contractors—where they might 
last a little longer—and since they never considered anything 
except how much the horses cost, how much the teamster’s wages 
were, and how much the profits—who would ever have consid- 
ered the horses a national treasure? 

After a little reflection, he replied in a slightly apologetic, 
accommodating tone: “I couldn’t say offhand, Comrade Sal- 
anki, but I'll ask for a report and have statistics drawn up. . . .” 

“Never mind that, Comrade Kerner, let’s talk sense—this is 
of national concern. I'll bring it up in the Party. Some grave 
neglect has occurred here. We can’t entrust our horses either to 






































































































































































































































































































enemies and evil men, so long as we can find good men. And 
we have only to look for them. Once again a question to which 
we were blind... .” 

Then he considered again and turned to the thin little man 
standing beside the wagon: 

“You, Comrade. Were you a farmer or a teamster?” (He was 
too thin and seedy-looking for a farmer.) 

“I was both, Comrade. Teamster and struggling farmer too, 
but I always had to do with horses.” 

“Well how would you like to be in charge of them here?” 

“That depends. Such torturing I wouldn’t undertake for any 
money. . . . After all the horse is a feeling soul too. He has more 
sense than some stupid men. . . .” Evidently he was thinking of 
Gaal. 

“Good, we'll talk about that.” Then he turned to Kerner. 
“Have them bring an extra team to pull out that wagon. As for 
you, Comrade, may I ask your name?” 

“Kereki, Michael Kereki. . . .” 

“I'd like to ask you, Comrade Kereki, to please come with 
me. I want to talk with you awhile.” 


* * * 


Next morning Laddy noticed that in place of the evil-looking 
and alien Gaal he had a new driver—but this one seemed a man 
after his own heart. It was a joy to see him fussing about with 
the traces and harness, and before hitching up Laddy and Badar, 
he carefully looked them over, checked to see if their shoes 
weren't loose, felt their tendons to make sure they weren't sore, 
looked into their eyes, carefully blowing on them to see they 
hadn’t contracted cataracts, because horses suddenly lose their 
sight in the course of terrible beatings. 

And into Laddy’s heart came the long-forgotten feelings of 
trust and tranquility. This man would not be his executioner, 


but a companion in toil. He felt it in his words, movements and 
whole bearing; for perhaps Laddy still retained the intuitiveness 
of his noble ancestors who helped their warrior masters by drag- 
ging the enemy from his mount, and by kicking and biting in 
battle. 

Even Badar settled down a bit, though in his heart there was 
more suspicion, and malice too. And when the thin little man 
ascended the box—wonder of wonders!—the ponderous wagon 
surged ahead at the first pull, though some forty quintals of 
bricks weighted it down. 

Yes, for this was an ingenious little man. Until they should 
lay the paving, he even put flat rocks under the wheels and in 
front of them, while the wagon was still empty, so the wheels 
could roll at once, and so that he might gradually cure the 
horses of the paralyzing fear that each start meant curses and 
beating. For Laddy and his kind trembled so at starting, that 
this sapped their strength in advance. 


Yes, indeed. Teamsters must be chosen and trained just like 
chauffeurs or primary school teachers. You can’t entrust fine 
horses to lazy, unfeeling clods. And old Kereki, the thin little 
peasant, had a half-century’s schooling in this. Why, he wasn’t 
yet six years old when his father sat him on his first Laddy, to 
go to the well. There wouldn’t be any trouble; the horses knew 
where to go; all he needed was to grip the saddle horse’s mane. 


Badar still didn’t entirely understand in what good hands, in 
what gentle, steady hands the reins were, but Laddy, who had 
already known an Imre Mezei, put his whole heart into doing 
each job well. 


This life can no longer offer much to the aging Laddy. But 
what a great thing if his anguish abates and his ears no longer 
ring with that everlasting terrifying gee-ahh! 


Vicious Circle 


The following dialogue appeared in Pravda (Bratislava) May 23, 1955: 


—Why haven’t you fulfilled the sales plan for milk? 


—The cows give no milk. 

—Why don’t they give milk? 
—Because we have no fodder. 
—Why haven’t you fodder? 
—Because we haven't prepared any. 
—Why haven’t you prepared? 


—Because we haven’t received our pay. 


—Why haven’t you been paid? 


—Because we haven’t fulfilled the sales plan for milk. 
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At the beginning of 1956, all the East European Satel- 
ites, with the exception of Bulgaria, will embark on new 
‘ive Year Plans which, according to official sources, will 
ittempt, among other things, to coordinate the individual 
Communist industrial economies on an areawide basis.* 
Jetails on the precise extent and form of this coordination 
1ave not been made public (and possibly have not yet been 
decided on), but both its purposes and general lines have 
ween discussed in the Communist press, and examples of 
‘conomic coordination among the Satellites have been given 
nore publicity than hitherto. These discussions, as well as 
criticism of industrial shortcomings within the Satellites, 
have noted the predominant role of heavy industry in in- 
dustrial production, the importance of geological research 
and new techniques, and the need to modernize and de- 
velop production of machines and tools. The fact that 
these criticisms have recently been more frequent than in 
the past, and are concurrent with integration plans, indi- 
cates that shortcomings are not only hampering the na- 
tional economies, but inter-Satellite exchange and division 
of labor. 

One of the most revealing articles on economic integra- 
tion appeared in the September 9 issue of For a Lasting 
Peace, for a People’s Democracy! (Bucharest) and was 
written my Miron Constantinescu, Vice-Chairman of the 
Romanian Council of Ministers. Constantinescu stated that 
“whereas in the past, the People’s Democracies planned 
their national economy without making any particular 
effort to coordinate it with the plans of other friendly 
countries, we now have every possibility of developing the 
economy of all [Communist] countries . . . on the basis of 
a new international socialist division of labor. . . . Close 
economic coordination between the European People’s De- 
mocracies, in accordance with the principles governing the 
activity of the Economic Mutual Assistance Council 
COMECON] does not violate the sovereign rights of any one 
of these countries, whatever the level of its development.” 


*Following a three-year plan, 1947-49, Poland had a Six Year 
Plan from 1950-55; Czechoslovakia began its first Five Year Plan 
n 1949, and since 1953 has had two individual yearly plans; Hun- 
gary’s first Five Year Plan ran from 1950-54, and an individual 
plan was drafted for the current year; Romania’s first Five Year 
Plan ran from 1951-55. Bulgaria, the only exception, had a two- 
year plan from 1947-48, and then adopted a Five Year Plan in 
1949. The plan was ended in 1952, one year ahead of schedule, 
and the Second Five Year Plan was begun in 1953. 


Caption: “Fine, at last someone who'll start the discussion 


“Oh no. [ just want some water.” 


Dikobraz (Prague), January 7, 1954 


After thus giving token recognition to Satellite “auton- 
omy,” Constantinescu declared that the solution to all the 
problems now facing the area lay in the further develop- 
ment of heavy industry—particularly with respect to th 
machine and motor building industries and the develop- 
ment of “higher techniques”: 

“In developing the different branches of heavy industry, 
each People’s Democracy takes into account its own spe- 
cific material conditions: its geological deposits, natural 
conditions, production, experience, etc. In addition, each 

country takes into account the interests of other countries 
as well as its own. Nevertheless, the all-round development 
of the machine building industry is a necessity for all the 
countries. Without this, it is impossible to achieve tech- 
nical progress and greater mechanization of all branches 
of the economy or to ensure proper care of existing equip- 
ment and its constant improvement.” 


With regard to specialization, Constantinescu pointed out 
that the “People’s Democracies” have the “advantage” of 
being able to rely on Soviet aid and, for this reason, will 
be able not only to effect a general development of heavy 
industry, but pay more attention to those particular branches 
of heavy industry which they are most capable of develop- 
ing: “coal and some branches of the chemical industry in 
Poland, heavy machine building in Czechoslovakia, and the 
aluminum and machine tool building industries in Hun- 
gary, and so forth.” Constantinescu stated also that tech- 
nical cooperation among the East European countries “by 
no means presupposes that we should not keep up to date 
on technical innovations and technical progress in capital- 
ist countries. East-West exchange of information on tech- 
nical and scientific developments is most beneficial, and the 
Geneva Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 
is a Case in point.” 

Although Constantinescu mentioned the “division of 
labor,” he emphasized preliminary overall industrial de- 
velopment particularly: 


“The new Five Year Plans now being drafted will set 
the task of raising the technical level of production to the 















































































































































































































































































































































utmost by considerably accelerating the rate of technical 
improvement in all branches of industry through the all- 
round electr.fication, mechanization and automation of 
production processes, the introduction of the most up-to- 
date, high-efliciency machine tools and machines, the in- 
creased use of chemical methods, steady improvement of 
technology and the use of atomic energy for peaceful pur- 


poses. This is the major task now facing Romania as 
well.”’* 


An article by Soviet economic expert I. Dudinsky, en- 
titled “The Heavy Industry of the People’s Democracies, 
Foundations of their Economic Might,” (International 
Affairs [Moscow], No. 7, 1955), discusses the plans for in- 
tegration in greater detail, indicating that one of the main 


goals is to make Eastern Europe economically independent 
of the West: 


“The problem of economic independence vis a vis the 
capitalist world, like that of defense against attack by the 
imperialist aggressor, is being solved by the united efforts 
of all the states in the socialist camp. . . . In practice, 
this means that each . . . European People’s Democracy, 
extending and strengthening its ties with the other socialist 
countries can, in carrying out its industrialization program, 
concentrate on the particular branches of heavy industry 
for which it has the necessary resources.” 


Dudinsky states that in formulating integration plans, 
differences in area and population, as well as the level from 
which each country starts, must be borne in mind: “For 
extremely backward, typically agrarian countries, such as 
Bulgaria and Romania were in the recent past, industriali- 
zation means first the creation of new branches of heavy 
industry. For countries industrially more developed—Po- 
land and Hungary—it means not only the creation of new 
branches but also the radical reconstruction and extension 
of existing but weakly developed branches like iron and 
steel, coal and engineering. This is true to an even greater 
extent of industrialized Czechoslovakia, where, in line 
with the policy of industrialization, the problem of speedily 
overcoming the extreme lack of balance between heavy and 
light industry [inherited from capitalism] and also the ex- 
treme unevenness in territorial distribution of production 
forces has emerged in all its seriousness.” 

The second point Dudinsky makes is—like Constan- 
tinescu’s—that each country must devote attention to those 
branches of heavy industry which are particularly impor- 
tant to ensure “expedient” economic development. For this 
reason, he said, Bulgaria, an “hitherto backward” coun- 
try agriculturally, gave primary importance in its first Five 
Year Plan to the creation of an agricultural machinery and 
chemical industry. In the Second Five Year Plan, special 
attention is being paid to the development of power and 
raw material sources. Similarly, “prewar Hungary, with 
several well-developed branches of engineering, did not 





* Discussing Romania, Constantinescu said that it was less 
developed technically and economically than other East European 
countries, and that ten years ago, except for the oil industry, all 
major industries were in a backward state. Although advances have 
been made, he said,—and the nation’s gross industrial output is 
more than 250 percent greater than in 1948—there are still major 
deficiencies which will have to be remedied in the new plan. 








have any machine tool industry; and since the machine 
tool industry is of especial importance for the rapidly de- 
veloping economy of People’s Hungary, greater attention 
has been given to this branch.” Thirdly, the plans will take 
into account the natural resources of each country: “This 
is well demonstrated by the example of the priority given 
to development of the oil industry in Romania, the coal 
industry and a number of branches of the chemical industry 
in Poland, and the aluminum industry in Hungary.” And 
finally, each country must take into account the needs of 
other countries in the area: 


“The requirements of cooperation determine to a con- 
siderable degree, for example, the rapid development of 
heavy engineering in Czechoslovakia [which plays an im- 
portant role in supplying equipment to other countries), 
coal mining in Poland, the aluminum industry in Hungary, 
etc. Each rightly counts on receiving a number of impor- 
tant heavy industry products from member states of the so- 
cialist camp. This relieves it of the need to organize pro- 
duction of goods which would be unprofitable because of 
small demand or the absence of necessary economic pre- 
requisites. Poland, for example, in producing tractors of 
medium capacity both to satisfy internal needs and for ex- 
ports, counts on being able to import tractors of small and 
large capacity.” 


Dudinsky also declared that, as the economies of the 
People’s Democracies grow and their mutual economic ties 
become stronger, the importance of ties in industrialization 
and the development of the whole national economy stead- 
ily increases.* In addition to extensive trade relations, he 
said, agreements have been concluded among the “People’s 
Democracies” providing for production and subsequent ex- 
change of particular rolled steel cross-sections, the linking 
up of electricity networks and reciprocal deliveries of power, 
joint use of transport routes and joint exploitation of na- 
tural resources. “The eight-nation Treaty of Friendship, 
Cooperation and Mutual Assistance signed in Warsaw on 
May 14, 1955, is an important landmark on the road to 
further development and expansion of economic ties be- 
tween the signatory nations.” 

It seems clear from the above articles that a “division of 
production” among the Satellites will take on larger, and 
more specific, dimensions in the near future, and that 
recent conferences on raising productivity, lowering pro- 
duction costs, adopting modern technological methods, 


*An example of the cooperation among the Satellites was given 
by a Radio Prague, September 21 broadcast on Polish-Czecho- 
slovak Friendship Week. The broadcast declared that Czechoslo- 
vakia now supplies Poland with machines and equipment mainly 
for the power industry, the metallurgical, chemical and mining in- 
dustries, and with tractors, tractor spare parts, machine tools for 
the engineering industry, ball bearings, and a number of other 
engineering products. Poland delivers coal, zinc, carbon, graphite, 
products of the chemical industry, as well as foodstuffs. “An im- 
portant factor in their relations . . . is scientific, technical coopera- 
tion which is widely felt in the sectors of industry.” 

Similarly, Politika (Belgrade), September 22, published a re- 
port on “A Trip through Bulgaria,” stating that the Bulgarians are 
hoping to build a new soda factory with Czechoslovak help. East 
Germany is going to help them build a new cellulose factory, with 
a total yearly capacity of 250,000 tons, and a cement factory with 
a yearly capacity of 300,000 tons. “All other planned develop- 
ments are tied up with developments in other East European 
countries.” 
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giving workers new incentives, as well as attempts to in- 
stitute higher work norms, are partly geared to this pro- 
gram. 


Hungary 


Collectivization 


September saw new increases in farm collectivization, 
and Szabad Nep (Budapest), September 25, announced a 
total of about 50,000 new kolkhoz members since the begin- 
ning of the year, and a gain of as much as 6,253 members in 
the week of September 18-25 alone. At the end of August, 
the number of new kolhoz members for the year totalled 
39,120, so that the increase in the first twenty-five days of 
September came to about 10,880. On October 16, Szabad 
Nep announced a total of 66,338 new kolkhoz members. 
Assuming that this rate of increase will be continued through 
the end of the year, it is likely that the total of new kolkhoz 
members in 1955 will reach over 80,000. In the Nagy period, 
230,000 kolkhozniks, or about half the total membership, 
left the collectives, so that, at the present tempo, it will take 
the regime until the end of 1957 to reach the 1953 mem- 
bership level. 

Other information on collectivization was issued by 
alternate member of the Politburo Istvan Bata, who in a 
September 25 speech (Radio Budapest, September 26) de- 
clared that Hungary now has 4,600 kolkhozes, with 214,- 
000 families cultivating over 1,150,000 hectares. In the pre- 
Nagy period, there were about 5,500 collectives covering 
some 1,494,000 bectares, or about 26 percent of the arable 
land. The goal for 1960,:as announced by various Party 
leaders, is to collectivize 50 percent of the arable land. To 
achieve this goal, Assistant Party Secretary Janos Matolecsi 
said that about 1,200 “politically-tempered Party members 
capable of exercising leadership” will be sent to rural areas 
to strengthen Communist organizations. 

In connection with the stepped-up kolkhoz campaign, 
the regime has recently issued several decrees outlining 
terms of payment to be made to farmers contributing land, 
livestock and equipment to the collectives when they join. 
Although such payments have always been obligatory, the 
manner in which they were made was left to the discretion 
of individual kolkhoz managements, with the result that 
often no payments were made. This policy increased the 
reluctance of middle peasants owning considerable property 
to join the kolkhozes. In an effort to make collectivization 
more attractive, the new decrees attempt to put an end to 
these abuses by regulating the time and terms of payment. 
Thus on September 29, the Ministry of Agriculture declared 
(Szabad Nep) that 25 percent of the sum to be paid to 
new kolkhoz members would be put in the kolkhoz reserve 
fund and 65 percent paid to the contributing kolkhoznik in 
four equal yearly installments. 

Reports on the harvest indicate improvements over 1954. 
In September, the press announced that the grain crop was 
“satisfactory,” and the corn, potato, tobacco, fruit and vege- 
table crops very good. Szbad Nep, October 5, pointed out, 
however, that the rice crop was poor and the sugar beet 


crop mediocre, with only a 10-15 percent increase over last 
year’s poor results. 
























































Title: “In some districts of Olsztyn and Bydgoszez Provinces, 
plans for land cultivation exist only on paper. 


Inscription on the paper held is “Plan for Fallow Land 
Cultivation.” 
Caption: “This plan has been very well prepared and | advise 
you not to make any changes in it... . 


“Of course not. We haven't changed it for the last three 
years.” im 
Chlopska Droga (Warsaw), April 4-10, 1955 





Trade Unions 


A recent article demanding that union shop committees 
protect workers’ interests and ensure fulfillment of promises 
made to them in collective contracts indicated that the 
regime was adopting a new tone in trade union policy. The 
article, written by Chairman of the Central Council of 
Trade Unions, Sandor Gaspar, and published in Szabad 
Nep (Budapest), September 11, seemed aimed at restoring 
worker confidence in the unions in order to gain their co- 
operation in remedying industrial ills. 

In an unprecedented attack, Gaspar complained that col- 
lective contracts were not sufficiently bilateral in character: 
while worker obligations were stated in detail, managerial 
duties were not listed clearly and often failed to specify 
what improvements were to be introduced or what sums of 
the worker-welfare funds were to be spent. Further, Gaspar 
complained that ministries often failed to set aside funds 
for worker welfare projects and that officials and plant 
managers frequently failed to abide by promises made in 
the contract. In view of this, Gaspar said, trade unions 
must adopt “militant and more consistent measures against 
those guilty of negligence.” 

“We have yet to learn of a case where the plant (union 
committees have acted on the non-fulfillment of one or the 
other of the obligations undertaken in the collective con- 

tracts and where they have taken the case up to the very 
highest forums, thus standing up for the interests of the 


workers in a consistent manner. Our plant committees 
should indeed make use of the possibility, offered to the 
trade unions by that collective contract itself, . 

of fulfilling their responsibilities even more conscientiously 
in the State of the proletarian dictatorship. Very often the 
reason that plant committees do not take a stand is that 


they themselves fail to fulfill obligations which they under- 


took.” 


very 


Gaspar also discussed the workers’ lack of interest in the 
union committees and collective contracts, stating that al- 
though “in the course of the last few years” the subject of 
increasing worker control over the contracts had often been 
discussed, very little progress had been made. 


“Why is it that the old, elite guard of the factories, who 
had have the opportunity to learn the strength and 
significance of the collective contracts keep aloof? 

One of the reasons is that the contracts are not stimulating 
enough. In the future, they will have to show to a much 
more apparent degree that, parallel with obligations, cer- 
tain rights are also guaranteed to the workers. The other 
reason is the fault of the plant leadership and top 
management. They do not popularize collective contracts 

. and do not take strict enough measures against those 
who break them. . The amount of care given to ful- 
fillment of the contract does not compare with the atten- 
tion given te having it signed. It was a scandal that Tata 
and Borsod miners were unable to read the [yearly] col- 
Ictive contract even [as late as] the end of August, because 
it was not made available to them And this explains 
that as far as quite a few managers are concerned . . . a 
fixed wage contract ranks higher than the plant constitu- 
tion itself. And our managers should realize how wrong 
this attitude is, for the majority of them were once them- 
selves factory workers. . . .The time has come when [guilty 
managers should be prosecuted, if necessary even by court 
action, and as far as the plant committee is concerned, the 
trade union leadership should take them most severely to 


task.” 


Lazas elékészilet 


— Huzd be a hasad, Rofi, jon a begydjtési megbizott! 
Title: Feverish Preparation 
Kulak says to his pig: 
collector is coming.” 
Ludas Matyi (Budapest), June 2, 1955 


“Pull in your belly, Rofi, the crop 
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The unusual character of Gaspar’s article lies in the fact 
that it does not consist of the customary exhortations to fac- 
tory managers to be more solicitous of worker needs; in- 
stead, it insists that trade unions take up cudgels against 
managers, thereby implying that the managers as a group 
do not represent worker interests as was so frequently 
claimed in the past. While Gaspar’s article is reminiscent 
of the “harmful social democraticism” so often attacked by 
the regime, it seems clear that it was written with Party 
approval. In the past years the trade unions have become 
part of the Communist apparatus, and the workers, losing 
respect for them, have also lost interest in regime produc- 
tion and productivity goals. Thus, at the end of his article, 
Gaspar pointed out: “Soon the ministerial and trade 
union leaders will sit down to a joint conference to evalu- 
ate the collective contracts. . . . They should not for- 
get that this work . . . will not only determine the fate of 
contracts, but will contribute significantly towards fulfill- 
ment of the annual plan and prepare the ground for ful- 
fillment of the Second Five Year Plan as well.” 


Yugoslav-Hungarian Negotiations 


On September 23, eighteen days after they had begun, 
Yugoslav-Hungarian negotiations on financial claims were 
broken off by the Tito government because Hungarian pro- 
posals at the meeting had “reduced . . . Hungarian [financial] 
obligations to a sum several times less” than the actual debts. 
The total Hungarian debt to Yugoslavia is almost $200,- 
000,000 in current values, of which $98,000,000 represent 
reparations still outstanding from the $140,000,000 Hungary 
agreed to pay Yugoslavia under the peace treaty. The rest 
represents debts on unfulfilled contracts to provide Yugo- 
slav industry with capital goods, for which the Yugoslavs 
made large advances in cash and goods up to the Tito- 
Cominform break. In announcing the break-off on Sep- 
tember 25, Radio Budapest declared that the Yugoslav 
claims were excessive and neither “justified nor equitable” : 
the commentator added, however, that the Hungarian dela- 
gation had suggested that the negotiations be continued or 
postponed and that it was the Yugoslavs who had walked out. 

During and after the negotiations, the Hungarian regime 
kept up its campaign to establish “friendly relations” with 
the Belgrade government. While the talks were going on, 
the press contained articles on the “very good agricultural 
situations in Yugoslavia,” on the State, social and political 
order in the Yugoslav Federal Republic,” as well as a lyric 
description of Yugoslavia in terms hitherto reserved only for 
the “People’s Democracies.” Further, in its September 27 
issue, Szabad Nep (Budapest), expressed Hungary’s desire 
to continue negotiations, stating: 


“The Hungarian government, keeping the interests of 
the Hungarian and Yugoslav people in mind, have con- 
tinued to make all efforts to improve Hungarian-Yugoslav 
relations. It considers it necessary to settle the pending 
Hungarian-Yugoslav financial issues in the spirit of equity, 
to investigate objectively mutual demands, in order that 
the relations [between us| are substantially improved and 
also that the cause of peace is further consolidated.” 

















Photo smuggled out of Hungary, taken in early Fall 1955, showing 
group of Hungarian soldiers in Russian-type uniform in Budapest. 


The Yugoslav government has adopted a less conciliatory 
tone, claiming that its delegation showed “a great deal of 
understanding and was willing to give certain facilities to 
Hungary,” but that it considered as “ironical nonsense” an 
offer which hardly amounted to one sixth of Hungarian 
debts. According to Radio Belgrade, September 27, “the 
amounts claimed by Yugoslavia were determined by both 
sides long ago and payment of these amounts was rudely 
stopped by Hungary without justification” : 

“Thus, there can be no question as to whether the Yugo- 

slav claims are exorbitant or justified. It can only be a 

question of to what extent the Yugoslav delegation, in view 

of the economic difficulties of its own country, is able to 

meet the Hungarian wishes for a reduction of claims, or to 

facilitate payment of these . . . claims. . . . The Yugoslav 
delegation has shown sufficient good faith in this direction. 

It is difficult to say the same for the other side. Hun- 

garian obligations under the agreements concluded with 

our country are indisputable. Further, Yugoslavia suffered 
considerable damage because of the arbitrary severance 
of all economic and financial agreements by Hungary in 

1949. . . . Hungarian leaders lately have increasingly em- 

phasized in their statements their good intentions for the 

establishment of normal and even friendly relations be- 
tween our two countries. But from our viewpoint, deeds 
are needed in addition to words.” 


Peace Loan" 


On September 27, the regime launched its Sixth Peace 
Loan for 1.2 billion forints with a large-scale propaganda 
campaign emphasizing the importance of the loan to the 
nation’s “peaceful and constructive development.”’* Five 





* Officially 11.80 forints equal one dollar; on the black market 
the dollar value is 40-45 forints. 











davs after the announcement was made. subscriptions 
totalled 1,510,836700 forints, about 310 million forints 
over the goal. (In 1954, 1.1 billion forints were requested, 
and the loan was oversubscribed by 23,634,000 forints.) On 
October 5, the Council of Ministers issued a resolution stat- 
ing that as a result of oversubscriptions, the government 
will increase 1956 investments in housing projects by 200,- 
000,000 forints. The loan, which is to be paid back by 
March 1, 1976, provides for the issuance of bonds in 100 
forint denominations. Two series of prize drawings will be 
held annually within the twenty-year period, the highest prize 
totalling 100,000 forints, and the smallest 200 forints. The 
winners will have to pay a 20 percent tax to the govern- 
ment and will be obliged to place their winnings in special 
savings accounts. Thirty-five percent of the bonds will be 
drawn in the form of prizes, and the bonds not drawn will 
be redeemed at their face value from 1961 to 1976. Sub- 
scriptions to the loan have been pushed by Party activists 
in factories and on farms, and despite regime efforts to 
make oversubscription appear to be evidence of the naticn’s 
“growing political consciousness and glowing patriotism,” 
it is clear that, as in the past, the high-pressure tactics used 
have made the loan virtually compulsory. 

The current loan is the largest since 1952, when subscrip- 
tions were asked for 1.17 billion forints. In the years 1952, 
1953 and 1954, the average worker had to give about two 
weeks annual pay in subscriptions: this year, with an in- 
crease of about 29 percent over 1952, the average worke1 


will have to subscribe for an amount equal to about three 


wecks pay. 







































































Photo taken at six o'clock in the morning in a Budapest borough 
heavily populated by industrial workers. Photo shows that, ten 
years after “liberation.” housewives--or their husbands and chil- 
dren—still have to line up for hours in front of a butcher's shop. 





































































































Archbishop Released 


In an Octob2r 13 broadcast, the regime announced the 
suspension of <he fifteen-year prison term of Archbishop 
Josef Groesz, sentenced in 1951 for “plotting to overthrow 
the Communist regime.” The Budapest radio also stated that 
four other priests, sentenced to undisclosed prison terms, 
would soon be freed. The announced release of Roman 
Catholic Archbishop Groesz and “his assignment to an ec- 
clesiastical dwelling” follows a July Communist statement 
about the release of Cardinal Mindszenty, whose present 
whereabouts are still unknown. This latest move in easing 
pressure against the Church was said to have been made on 
the request of Archbishop Gyula Czapek, Chairman of the 
Hungarian Bishop’s Council. 


Czechoslovakia 
Conferences on Industry 


At September conferences of the power, engineering and 
coal industries, regime spokesmen once again stressed the 
importance of increased labor productivity and, particu- 
larly, the better use of modern technological methods, in 
achieving Second Five Year Plan goals. In contrast to the 
years 1950-53, when the regime neglected agriculture, sac- 
rificing both farm manpower and investments to heavy in- 
dustrial needs, the years 1956-60 will apparently involve a 
continuation of the general lines of post-Stalinist policies of 
proportional development, and industrial gains will be 
made to depend largely on greater mechanization, more ef- 
ficient work, and higher labor norms. 

New plan targets were announced at the power industry 
conference, September 16-17, by Minister Frantisek Vlasak, 
who expressed dissatisfaction with the growth of electric 
power production. He said that while overall industrial 
production had risen 64.5 percent in the years 1950-55, 
electric power output had increased by only 62 percent. In 
the Second Five Year Plan, with industrial production 
scheduled to increase by 50 percent, electric power output 
must rise by 75 percent—that is, increase from the present 
annual 15 billion kwh to 27 billion kwh. Vlasak said that 
to attain plan targets it was imperative that modern tech- 
niques be adopted in all plants. 

First Deputy Premier Alexej Cepicka, the most important 
speaker at the conference, stressed the same point, and 
complained about shortcomings within the industry. He 
said that blueprints of new power stations were not com- 
pleted in time, that methods used in building the stations 
were antiquated, that Soviet advice had not been heeded, 
and that there had been far too much procrastination in 
determining power station sites. 

Several days after the conference, the Party and govern- 
ment published a list of “theses” which further emphasized 
modernization of the engineering and power industries. 
The theses, which appeared in the September 22 press, con- 
tained the admission that the “overall pace of technical 
development is not satisfactory, and in some sectors lags 
behind the world standard.” The theses claimed that there 
‘was too little mechanization and too much manual opera- 
tion in industry and that in 1954 the plan for technical de- 
velopment was fulfilled by only 50 percent, representing the 


largest single failure in the plan. “It must not be forgot- 
ten,” the theses said, “that in the present period, technology 
in leading capitalist States is advancing quickly in a number 
of branches. This must not be underestimated. On the 
contrary, we must observe, study and organize the use of 
scientific experience and techniques from capitalist coun- 
tries.” 

Discussions at the three-day conference of engineering 
workers, which opened on September 23, followed the main 
lines of the theses. Minister of Engineering Karel Polacek 
(Radio Prague, September 23) severely criticized technolog- 
ical shortcomings and low labor productivity, and pointed 
out that in the Second Five Year Plan over 85 percent of the 
increase in production would depend on increased produc- 
tivity. Polacek also complained about widespread reliance 
on manual work, and rebuked technicians who preferred 
to use outdated machines, even when modern ones were 
available. He said that the importance of technology was 
often underestimated and indicated that work norms would 
be revised upwards, claiming that “the majority of norms do 
not correspond to the present stage of mechanization and 
the progressive organization of production.” 


First Deputy Premier Jaromir Dolansky, who spoke on 
September 24 (Radio Prague), endorsed Polacek’s state- 
ments and pointed out that only technically perfect machines 
could ensure technical progress. Dolansky also discussed the 
need to reduce production costs, emphasizing that the “man- 
ufacture of cheaper machines,” would facilitate “the mutual 
exchange of goods and aid with the People’s Democracies,” 
and enable the country to “hold its own on the capitalist 
market.” Touching on the question of investments, Dolan- 
sky explained that in the Second Five Year Plan investment 
funds would be devoted mainly to renovation and recon- 
struction, although new factories would be built where it 
was essential to remove bottlenecks. “Technology,” Dolan- 
sky declared, “cannot be divorced from economics. The 
purpose of introducing new techniques is to reduce working 
time, consumption of raw materials, fuel and power, and 
this must be reflected by technical norms. Technical norms 
must reflect the possibilities for raising labor productivity 
and reducing costs.” 


At the coal conference, which opened on September 3u, 
Dolansky emphasized similar points. He said that “on the 
basis of a powerful technical development and of invest- 
ments” coal output in 1960 is to reach 85 million tons an- 
nually, as compared with this year’s output of 62 million 
tons. Four-fifths of this increase is to be achieved by in- 
creased labor productivity, which is to rise by 31 percent.* 
Both Dolansky and Minister of Fuel Josef Janos (Radio 
Prague, September 30) attributed present shortcomings to 
insufficient mechanization. Janos said that by 1960 the 
regime envisages at least a 60 percent mechanization of all 
work in the Ostrava Coal region, and declared that the 
basic task in the plan was “the greatest economy in ex- 
ploitation of coal resources.” Technicians and engineers, 
he said, must stop talking about mechanization and imple- 


* Dolansky said that total coal production in the First Five Year 
Plan rose by about 13.5 million tons, and that it had risen by 
5.7 million tons in 1954. 













ment it, and miners must become good mechanics and 
electricians. 


Government Reorganization 


As a result of a major government reorganization, an- 

1ounced on October 14, the number of Cabinet Ministers 
as been raised from 34 to 39, and the number of Vice- 
*remiers from five to six. ‘The new Vice-Premier is Karel 
*olacek, formerly Minister of Engineering. With the pro- 
notion of Polacek, the Ministry of Engineering was divided 
nto three offices—the Ministries of Heavy Engineering, Pre- 
ision Engineering, and Cars and Agricultural Machines, 
1eaded respectively by Jan Bukal, Vaclav Ouzky and 
imil Zatloukal. The Ministry of Agriculture was also di- 
vided into two subsections—a Ministry of Agriculture, 
ieaded by former Party Secretary Vratislav Krutina, and a 
Ministry for State Farms under the direction of Marek 
smida, former Minister of Agriculture. In addition, Josef 
Tesla, formerly First Secretary of Trade Unions, was named 
Minister for Manpower, succeeding Vaclav Nosek, who 
cied last July; Michael Bakula, formerly First Deputy 
Chairman of the Slovak Regional Government, was named 
Minister of State Control, replacing Oldrich Beran, who 
was recently appointed Chairman of the Government Com- 
inittee for Reconstruction. 


Kulaks and Collectivization 


The sentencing of “kulaks” to long prison terms for fail- 
ing to meet their delivery obligations and disrupting the 
regime’s collectivization program continues. Included in 
the list of recent prosecutions was the trial of farmer Michal 
Lukac, who was sentenced to six years in prison, confisca- 
tion of all his property, loss of civic rights for five years and 
permanent expulsion from the Michalovce district, for 
allegedly “owing” the state 818 kilograms of pork, 269 kilo- 
grams of beef, 2,318 eggs and 3,177 liters of milk from 
1954, as well as 500 kilograms of beef, 2,106 eggs and 2,891 
liters of milk for 1955. 

Other trials reflecting more directly the Communists’ 
stepped-up collectivization campaign were reported 
throughout September. Prace (Bratislava), September 18, 
announced that five Slovak farmers had been imprisoned 
for “sabotaging a collective farm”; Radio Bratislava, Sep- 
tember 21, referred to the sentencing of four farmers from 
Malacky for “infiltrating the local collective and working 
towards its dissolution”; Lud (Bratislava), September 18, 
stated that a number of “kulaks” and officials from the 
kolkhoz at Dunajska Streda had been sentenced to hard 
labor for periods ranging from 2 to 18 years as a result of 
“bad farming”; and Straz Miru (Olomouc), September 2, 
reported that seven farmers from Kozlovice had been sent 
to prison for terms ranging from 4 to 13 years for leaving 
the collective farm. The court decision in this case ruled 
that their “act of sabotage had had serious consequences; 
the collective went bankrupt.” 

At the same time propaganda organs have announced 
sirides in collectivization. Radio Bratislava, September 22, 
claimed that between August 1 and September 20, 3,400 
farmers had joined kolkhozes in Slovakia, thus increasing 


the collectivized area by 10,200 hectares. Similarly, on 
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The collective farmerette: “Although you all have various tastes, 
you all go for corn.” 








Krokodil (Moscow), April 10, 1955 











August 31, Radio Prague announced that 31 new collectives 
were being formed in the Ceske Budejovice region, and 
that in the week of August 26 alone, small and middle 
farmers in 27 Czech villages had taken steps to form new 
kolkhozes. In connection with this activity, Rude Pravo 
Prague), September 29, appealed for assistance to new 
collectives. The editorial said in part: “New agricultural 
collectives should be assisted by all possible means to attain 
better results, as these results will be the best advertisement 
for large-scale collective farming. Further, it should not be 
forgotten that individual farmers ought to be helped too, 
since it appears that sooner or later, they will join the 
collectives.” 

In connection with aid to kolkhozes, the regime recently 
announced that as of October 1, the price of milk delivered 
above quota would be raised from 2.20 to 2.40 koruny. 
Kolkhoz members will also receive extra fodder for each 
100 liters delivered above quota. 






















































































Romania 








Government Reorganization 











A reshuffle of the top leadership and an announcement 
setting December 23 as the date for the long-postponed 
Second Party Congress followed a plenary session of the 
Party Central Committee on September 30-October 1, and 
an October 3 meeting of the Grand National Assembly. At 
the former, First Party Secretary Gheorghe Apostol was re- 
lieved of his post, and Premier Gheorghiu-Dej was nomi- 
nated in his place. Apostol was subsequently appointed to 
his former post of President of the General Council of 
Trade Unions and Iosif Chisinevschi was released from his 
































post as First Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
and appointed Secretary of the Party Central Committee. 
The Party Congress was convoked to consider changes in 
Party statutes and the drafting of the Second Five Year Plan, 
scheduled to begin in January. Romania was the only Satel- 
lite not to have held a Congress in 1954, and the fact that 
the meeting was postponed twice, first in March 1954, and 
then in October, indicated a lack of harmony within the 
Party leadership, split since the Pauker purge in 1952. 

At the Grand National Assembly meeting, the leadership 
was reorganized, with the effect of confirming the principle 
of collective leadership while assuring the Party of its main 
role as leader of the “working class.’ In a letter to the As- 
sembly, Gheorghiu-Dej asked to be relieved of his post as 
Prime Minister, claiming that the Party badly needed his 
services to consolidate its leadership, and that his presence 
as Party chief was necessary now that the Party was “as- 
suming an increasingly important role in the Romanian Peo- 
ple’s Republic.” Gheorghiu-Dej recommended that Chivu 
Stoica, Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers and 
Minister of Metallurgy and Machines, be appointed his suc- 
cessor, and the Assembly approved the suggestion in a unan- 
imous vote. 

In his acceptance speech to the Assembly, Stoica said 
that he would follow the lines of the policy set down by 


Gheorghiu-Dej: 


“. . . Guided without deviation by Leninist teaching on 
socialist industrialization, [we] will henceforth pay particu- 
lar attention to the development of heavy industry and, 
simultaneously with it, to steady increases in the production 
of consumer goods and socio-cultural interests. It is 
necessary to spare no efforts in achieving steady expansion 
of new technology, particularly in the main branches of in- 
dustry and to work uninterruptedly to raise labor productiv- 
ity and reduce production costs in industry. In agriculture, 
the Party and government will constantly work toward 
socialist reconstruction of agriculture, the sole path toward 
abundance and welfare, through the economic organization 
of collective farms and peasant associations and by support- 
ing individual working peasants to form new, joint tillage 
associations and collective farms. At the same time, the 
Party and government will support individual working 
peasants by materially interesting them in the raising of 
vegetable and animal production. An important element 
in strengthening the national economy is the development 
of the socialist state and cooperative trade between town 
and village. In the future, stimulating [this exchange] will 
also be one of the main preoccupations of the government.” 


Stoica was succeeded in his post as Minister of Metal- 
lurgy and Machines by Gherasim Popa, who had been 
Deputy Minister of Metallurgy. Other personnel changes 
include the promotion of Deputy Premiers Emil Bodnaras, 
Petru Borila and Miron Constantinescu to First Deputy 
Premiers. General Bodnaras was released from his post 
as Minister of the Armed Forces and succeeded by his 
deputy Leontin Salajan; Borila was relieved of his post as 
Minister of Food and succeeded by his deputy Constantin 
Teodoru, and Constantinescu was replaced as head of the 
State Planning Commission by his deputy Alexander Bar- 
ladeanu. In addition, Grigore Preoteasa was named For- 
cign Minister, succeeding his chief Simon Bughici, and 


Bughici, Dumitru Petrescu and Alexander Barladeanu were 
made Deputy Premiers. Stefan Voitec was named Minister 
of Home Trade, Manea Manescu Minister of Finance (re- 
placing Petrescu), and Gheorghiu-Dej and Paraschivescu 
Balaceanu became Presidium members. 


Amnesty 


A decree announced on September 25 amnestied pris- 
oners sentenced for war crimes and “anti-State activities.” 
With the exception of prisoners who were members of 
“Romanian fascist governments between September 6, 194( 
and August 23, 1944,” full pardon was given to “wai 
criminals” serving ten years or less; those serving more than 
ten years had their sentences cut in half, or were released 
if they had engaged in “active combat in the anti-Hitle: 
war, or committed no murders on their own initiative.” The 
decree also pardoned prisoners serving terms up to five 
years for crimes against State security, such as embezzle 
ment, illegal entry into the country, disruption of thx 
“democratic order,” and defiance of the authorities. Foreign 
citizens imprisoned for these crimes are to be freed regard- 
less of the length of their sentences. Further, prisoners sen- 
tenced for collecting arms, dealing in forbidden currencie 
and other misdemeanors were pardoned under the amnesty 
Sentence of hard labor for life is to be reckoned as 25 years 
under this decree. The September 25 decree also abrogated 
the 1947 and 1948 decrees on which the penalties for the 
above crimes “‘against peace and humanity” were based. 

It is unlikely that large-scale releases will result from this 
latest decree, since most of the prisoners sentenced for anti- 
State activities are serving terms of more than five years 
Further, those imprisoned for war crimes for a period of ten 
vears probably have served most of their sentences by now. 
On the other hand, the amnesty will result in the slashing 
of many long-term sentences. 

In recent weeks, it was unofficially reported that the 
former Social Democrat leader, Titel Petrescu, had been 
unexpectedly released from prison. Petrescu was jailed after 
he had refused to permit the Social Democrat Party to be 
merged with the Communist Party. There have been no 
reports, however, about the release of some 50 Social Demo- 
crats known to have been imprisoned in 1954. 


Poland 
The "Thaw" 


There have been recent, official indications that greate 
restraint in mimicking and adulating the Soviet Union will 
now be permitted, along with a more critical attitude 
towards “established authorities.” In a September 2! 
broadcast, the chief Radio Warsaw commentator, Vikto! 
Grosz, suggested the lines of the present policy in a dis- 
cussion of the Polish-Soviet Friendship Month. After crit- 
icizing the enemies of Polish-Soviet Friendship as “enemies 
of People’s Poland,’ Grosz pointed out that great harn 
had also been inflicted on Polish-Soviet relations by “over- 
eager people” who were too extravagant in praising Sovie! 
achievements. These people, Grosz said, “though often act- 





Through Yugoslav Communist Eyes 
Reports by Yugoslav Journalists on the Soviet Orbit* 


Romania 


“Bucharest. What were our first impressions of this city? 
[he town is attractive, agreeable. . . . The center of the 
own is full of beautiful buildings, which become fewer and 
ewer as you go into the suburbs. The houses also become 
oorer and poorer. At the Office for the Building Program 
f Bucharest, they told us that as far back as 1935 a law 
vas passed calling for the systematic building up of Bucha- 
est according to a town plan. But nothing had come of it. 

. . In the period between the two wars, they were con- 
cerned only with the wealthy part of town, and neglected 
‘ntirely sections in which the workers lived. This left such 
leep traces in the organization of the town, that up to now, 
hey have been impossible to efface. They also told us that, 
rom the city-planning viewpoint, the sewage system, the lay- 
out and appearance of the streets, and the streetcar net- 
work are below the standard of a capital city. Therefore, 
they said, they now face enormous problems. They would 
like to build new houses. But as they do not have enough 
of the old ones to cover the urgent needs of the people, 
they do not know where to begin. They cannot pull down 
buildings in the center of town, because they do not know 
where to put the dislodged tenants. So they have decided 
to start building in vacant areas or where there is not much 
to pull down. . . . The housing crisis in Bucharest is very 
great indeed. They do build, but not enough. After the 
war, 10,000 new apartments were built, and this year they 
hope to have 600 more, which, by the way, workers and 
employees have begun to construct with the help of State 
credits. They also told us that they had undertaken a series 
of measures to enlarge the building program for next year 

-this target being 5,000 new apartments.” 


Conditions in Bucharest 


“What can one see there? Let us look into the windows 
of a textile store. The lowest price for a meter of fabric 
for a man’s suit is 90 Jei,** then prices increase to 280-350 
lei, etc. The quality is bad and colors are faded. Men’s 
suits costing 403, 687 and 751 lei are not attractive. But 
you can see that manufacturing has made progress. In the 
garment factory of G.G.-Dej we saw quite good fall suits. 
Men’s worsted suits cost 600-900 lei, overcoats average 900- 
950 lei. Women’s apparel is much better. Printed cotton 
costs 9.13 let and 16 lei. A pair of men’s shoes costs 300-400 
let. 

“In grocery stores you find the following prices: flour, 
| let; sugar, 9.30; oil, 12.50; lard 13. We should add that 


* Excerpts from articles in Borba (Belgrade), September 20, 22, 
and Ljudska Pravica (Ljubljana), September 26, 1955. 

** Six let are equivalent to a dollar on the official exchange. 
ind 30 lei equal a dollar on the black market. 


in the cities and the country- 
because they are fixed by the government. 
“How about wages? 


prices are the same all oven 
side 
A girl in a bookbinding shop earns 
360 lei [monthly], if she achieves the norm. A typesetter, 
560 lei. Those who surpass the norm may earn 800-900 Jez. 
In the garment industry, where they pay for piece work, 
the lowest wage amounts to 400, the medium to 500, and 
the highest to 1,000 Jez. Technicians earn 495-12,000, en- 
gineers 605-1,400, officials 2,000-2,200, and directors 3,000 
lei. If they surpass the plan, they get special premiums. .. . 
‘“. . . There is still a lot of Stalin’s spirit in the air. But, 
on the other hand, we must state that one can feel the posi- 
tive influence of the new Soviet policy. The liquidation of 
the Soviet-Romanian companies is going on. Some new, 
internal changes have taken place. This process is very im- 
portant, because on it depends future development.” 


Ploesti 


“It is impossible to examine Ploesti in one day, because 
the drilling towers and refineries cover many square kilo- 
meters. Hence, we visited only the May First factory for 
implements and boring tools, extraction and manufacture 
of crude oil, refinery No. 1, and the oil fields of Boldesti 
near Ploesti. 

“The May First factory, which employs some 5,000 work- 
ers, was a small Belgian enterprise before the war, engaged 
in repair of oil installations. . . . Some 80 percent of the 
factory buildings were destroyed during the war. They 
needed help in their replacement and they got it in the 
form of a joint company, the title of which, ‘Sovrompetrol,’ 
is still over the entrance. We were told that two months 
ago this company had been dissolved. Romania and Russia 
had each invested a half-share in it, and had equal shares 
of the net profit. On the basis of the Five Year Plan, the 
factory increased its production by 65 percent. Its supply 
is sufficient for the domestic market, and its products are 
exported to China, Korea, Hungary and Bulgaria. 

‘Ploesti is only one of many other oil fields. . . . At pres- 
ent there are 100 percent more towers; farmers are paid 
from two to three /ei per year rent for each square meter: 
there are some 6,000 workers; forty meters are drilled each 
day. .. . We were told that new Soviet radioactive devices 
had enabled them to find oil with greater precision. When 
we asked to whom the enterprise belonged, they told us it 
still belonged to the joint Soviet-Romanian company. Why 
still? “The joint company is necessary because we receive 
information and methods official 
swered. 

“The new Soviet leadership has recognized the failure of 
this policy. Many joint companies have already been dis- 
solved. However, we did not receive an answer to our 
question as to when this company would be dissolved.” 


from Russia.’ an an- 





ing in good faith, lacked taste” and had the habit of “sense- 
lessly calling for imitation of Soviet examples even though 
we have our own pattern.” 


‘“. . . The leaders of the Soviet Union do not consider 
the achievements of their country as something ultimate 
and untouchable. . . . They are not afraid . . . of criticism. 
In present conditions, those over-eager flatterers are doubly 
harmful, because the enemy abuses their stupidity and tries 
to present their actions as a binding [official] line. But the 
reality is quite different. The reality is that the free and 
proud Soviet man not only does not want, but cannot stand 
flattery and subservience, just as the free and proud Polish 
people do not want to debase themselves by this type of 
flattery. True and deep friendship between people of 
various nations is possible only among free people who 
have national pride and dignity.” 


Less kow-towing to Soviet authorities was also implied 
in an article by Jerzy Putrament in Przeglad Kulturalny 
(Warsaw), September 22-28. Entitled “The Imposed 
Authorities,” the article described a professor who was 
originally opposed to the work of the Soviet biologist Lysen- 
ko, and then changed his mind and became his ardent 
follower. However, when the USSR started to criticize 
Lysenko’s theories, this same professor “went to all the 
newsstands and bought up all the papers containing this 
criticism.” The reason for this, Putrament said, was that 
the professor had joined Lysenko’s camp not because of 
conviction but because of “career considerations” : 

“There are some fields where careerists are not 
harmful. 
ferent. 


But in scientific circles, the situation is quite dif- 
What sort of value could such a conversion have? 
If one imposes on a professor ideas in which he does not 
see the truth, the most valuable qualities are killed in him 
In 
the past, such forms of conversion occurred frequently in 
our scientific world. Scientific riddled by 
Progressive science had to clean out some of 
the old-fashioned universities, and had to cut down some 
authorities to their proper, size. But one dogma was fol- 
lowed by another dogma 


and his usefulness to the camp of socialism is wasted. 
« ire les were 
dogmatism. 


more just—but still a dogma. 
The atmosphere in which the scientist, not agreeing with 
some theory, prefers to keep silent because he is afraid 
of being accused of political enmity is not a scientific at- 
mosphere. The authority in the field of science, is not 
a man whom one is not allowed to criticize, but one who 
can withstand the criticisms. If in the 
name of our cause silence is ordered in one or the 
other scientific field, this means that at the basis of such 
an attitude there is nothing but a very weak faith . . 
Marxist methods of scientific knowledge. 
and dogmatism are two opposite things. 


most acute 


. in 

Marxism 
There are some 
people who wear on their sleeves the badge with the in- 
scription, ‘patented Marxism’ who have managed to freeze 
the movement. I think that as the weakness of the 
past consisted in all sorts of pragmatic and religious dog- 
mas, the specific illness of our period .. . in the last few 


years .. . was our own dogmatism.” 


The above commentaries indicate not only that greater 
efforts will be made to emphasize the “autonomy” of the 


countries in the Soviet orbit, but that—at least for the 


moment—a spirit of freer and more objective criticism 
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will be allowed to permeate Polish life. The Grosz broac- 
cast represents a new line in politics and has its paralle| 
elsewhere in the orbit; the Putrament article is one of 
many such recent critical attacks against regime-fostered 
science and culture. The new trend seems to be to do away 
with old forms of dogmatism, repression and rigidity whicl., 
in the past few years, have tended to paralyze literary and 
scientific life and to “bureaucratize” daily existence. 


Collectivization 


The regime’s policy of slowing farm collectivization and 
consolidating existing kolkhozes was reiterated at the Sep- 
tember 18 Harvest Festival by Premier Joszef Cyrankiewicz, 
who pointed out that new kolkhozes should be organized 
only where conditions favored their sound development. 
The program of “voluntary” collectivization, enunciated at 
the Fourth Plenum of the Party Central Committee in July, 
seems based on belated recognition that many kolkhozes or- 
ganized through high-pressure Party tactics fall into decline 
soon after their establishment and exist only on paper. 

The regime press has recently released for the first time 
details on the process of kolkhoz dissolution. The instances 
of failure cited are designed to point out deficiencies in 
Party work—concentration on the establishment of kolk- 
hozes without regard to their development, and the futility 
of a harsh, unrelenting policy in the countryside. Thus 
Slowo Powszechne (Warsaw), September 15, described the 
collapse of a kolkhoz in Kawczyn, Poznan Province, os- 
tensibly as a result of negligence by local authorities. In 
the beginning, Slowo Powszechne writes, “everything seemed 
perfect. The district activists . . . continually rubbed thei 
hands and their chests swelled with pride. ‘We are lucky,’ 
the activists said. ‘There will be a collective and a type III 
collective at that.’ Soon after this, however, the kolkhoz 
began to run into difficulties, and the “gulf between reality 
and the promises of the district active became apparent.” 

“Lack of experience was the first obstacle. Vainly did 


the kolkhoz members 
district town. 


watch the road leading from the 
It was now no longer crowded with automo- 
biles driving district activists, although not so long ago 
malicious people had advised placing signals in the village 

. to regulate traffic... . 
more painful . . . because the soil was poor. . 


Lack of experience proved the 
. and there 
was a shortage of livestock and equipment. Rye had been 
the village’s main source of support for centuries. In vain 
did the more than 100 hectares of fertile meadowland sug- 


gest the need to change to stockbreeding.” 


In the first year, 80 percent of the kolkhoz crop was de- 
stroyed by fire, so that the kolkhozniks started looking for 
supplementary sources of income, relegating kolkhoz work 
to a sideline. Further, it appeared that a member of the 
kolkhoz management was an “enemy of collectivization,” 
and in view of prevailing conditions had little trouble in- 
fluencing the women and other “kolkhoz enemies who had 
joined for reasons known only to themselves” about the ac- 
vantages of dissolution. 


“In the meantime, the district activists were ‘fighting’ in 
other communities for the establishment of new collectives. 
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Title: Architectural Fashion Winter Season 1954-55. 


Legend explains that many architects, when drafting plans for stables, do not take into consideration the planned development of cat- 
tle breeding in kolkhozes and sovkhozes. 


The first liquidation meeting was held secretly without the 
knowledge of the district authorities, and the resolution 
came as a shock to the District National Council. They 
raised the alarm. . . . The road leading to. . 


. Kawezyn 
became crowded once more. 


... Briefly speaking, they be- 
gan sending reinforcements to the danger area... . But it 
was too late.” 


The district authorities refused to agree to dissolve the 
collective and attempts were made to “improve relations in 


the village.” A program for further development of the 
kolkhoz was worked out with the help of “prominent agro- 
nomists” and the kolkhoz was changed into a stock breed- 
ing farm. Members were told that all their difficulties were 
temporary and everything would work out all right. How- 
ever, conditions did not improve. In Springtime the fields 
were sowed individually: “It was almost a paradoxical situ- 
ation: the kolkhoz existed and yet did not. The higher au- 
thorities reecived a complaint written by the women of 
Kawezyn against the District National Council for refusing 
to permit them to dissolve the lifeless kolkhoz.” 

“(The District Authorities had to give in] . . . and the 
last meeting of kolkhoz members proved to be a bitter 
lesson for the district active. . . . [Despite attempts to per- 
suade them of the advantages of kolkhoz farming] the 
members were mistrustful. . . . They were justified in this 


Krokodil (Moscow), January 10, 1955 


attitude by the negligence of the local . . . auihorities dur- 
ing the first, must difficult period of kolkhoz farming. An- 
other unanimous resolution of the members to dissolve the 
collective settled our final defeat at Kawezyn. . The 
peasants of this village acquired a dislike of kolkhoz farm- 
ing and certainly will not grow to like it in the near fu- 
ture. . . . But we should not draw too pessimistic a con- 
clusion. . . . 92 kolkhozes were established in Poznan 
Province this year alone. There will be more of them 
each year. We should draw the proper conclusions. 
One of them should be: let us help to consolidate the 
already-existing collectives; let us give them help and aid 
them in overcoming painful difficulties always and every 
day.” 


Another interesting article on collectivization appeared 
in Chlopska Droga (Warsaw), September 12-18, describing 
the pressure exerted by Party activists on farmers who for- 
merly belonged to the estate of Count Morstyn in Lublin 
Province. As a result of the “cold war” between Party 
activists pushing for collectivization and the peasants in the 
district, the estate fell into disrepair, and the gardens, fish- 
ponds and buildings were neglected: 

“The District Committee and National Council 

waged a war for years. Their cry was: ‘If you agree to 

organize a collective, we will help you. If not, suffer.’ 





They painted the most beautiful prospects of life in collec- 
tives; they talked about kindergartens and brick houses. 

Out of the more than 30 inhabitants of the former 
estate who remained, 12 decided to create a tilling 
team. Perhaps they could have acquired a taste for col- 
lective farrning. But at the meeting the activists became 
impatient: ‘Bring in your lots and the collective will be es- 
tablished.’ . . 


‘Ah, you want to trap us.’ The people’s 


distrust of the activists increased. The more ingenious in- 
habitants built houses on their lots . . . but the great ma- 
remained in the palace mansion which had a 
leaking roof. The cattle remained in dilapidated build- 
ings. . Two fishermen wanted to rent the fish ponds. 
Ihey proposed to clean them, repair the dam and bring in 
fish. . . . They were refused: the ponds are for the collec- 
. and so they remain dead and muddy. 

“Kobylniki is one of hundreds of such former estates in 
the same condition. 


jority 


tive... 


.. . Ah, comrade activists. You most 
probably want to establish a collective in all good will, but 
you have spoiled the most important thing: the people’s 
confidence, without 


lished.” 


which a collective cannot be estab- 


Alcoholism 


As part of a program to reduce widespread and growing 
alcoholism, the regime held a September 21 Warsaw Anti- 
Alcohol Conference, organized by the Council of Science, 
attached to the Ministry of Health. The conference, at- 
tended by 400 delegates from all parts of the country, dealt 
with the “harmful effects of alcohol on the human organ- 
ism.” It was revealed that in the period 1947-54, yearly 
consumption in terms of 100 percent pure alcohol (200 
proof) and excluding wines and beer, amounted to 2.3 
liters per person. In 1954, 9.3 percent more alcohol was 
sold than in 1953. The conference announced that the 
highest consumption was in Warsaw, and the second-high- 
est in Lodz. The delegates particularly deplored alcohol 
consumption among youth, stating that as much as 54 per- 


Ten Years of Our Life 


“We had—and we still have—those who, the Lord knows 
why, describe Soviet citizens as people who just by wav- 
ing their hands achieve everything—and, of course, per- 
fectly. In such visions, it is enough for Soviet man t 
meditate and immediately the most wonderful ideas anc 
suggestions pour into his mind, so that he has no need te 
follow up what others know or have achieved. . . . Nobod) 
ever induced or guided these people to such concepts 
They, however, won’t give up and think they are renderin; 
wonderful service to our friendship with the Soviet peopl 
They are, in fact, damaging it. Our exhibition in Moscoy 
will perhaps put an end to such concepts. Donbas miner 
will see our new mining machines. . The director o 
USSR ore projects has invited our experts in the Minin: 
Pavilion to come . . . to the most up-to-date mining work- 
shops. [He] will be happy to show them Soviet innovations 
in this field. And the Soviet people want to know how w 
do things. They want to learn about all our successes and 
good experiences. They admit this gladly and candidly, 
and at the same time with great honesty and sincerity.” 

Literarni Noviny (Prague), September 3, 1955 
|See similar item in Polish section] 


cent of them, including children, were affected. (Zycie 
Warszawy, October 1.) 

Following the conference, Radio Warsaw, October 5, an- 
nounced that steps had been taken to prohibit the sale 
of alcohol in Warsaw on paydays, i.e., Saturdays and the 
first and last days of each month. It was also announced 
that the sale of vodka will be forbidden in Warsaw to in- 
ebriated persons or young people under 18; in addition, 
vodka may no longer be sold in milk shops, and canteens, 
snack bars and bus and railway stations will no longer be 
allowed to sell alcoholic beverages. 


The Hooligan 


Left, what a hooligan looks like; right, man made up of bottles, 
records, playing cards, pumpkin, etc., to show what a hooligan 


is made of. 


Sturshel (Sofia), February 25, 1955 
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America’s Rise to World Power, 1898- 
1954, by Foster Rhea Dulles (Harper: 
$5.00). In the sixty years covered in 
this volume, the American people faced 
internal and external changes which 
forced them to revaluate their relations 
with other nations. The conflict between 
the tradition of isolationism, first clearly 
defined in 1776 by John Adams, and the 
ever clearer reality of the fact and neces- 
sity of involvement was bitter, and has 
not yet been completely resolved, al- 
though “the issue of involvement and 
responsibility is no longer debatable, 
only the tactics and the strategy.” The 
need for national security which under- 
lay the doctrine of nonintervention had 
always been countered in American his- 
tory by the desire to promote foreign 
trade, and the American people’s tradi- 
tional belief in their mission of guard- 
ing and encouraging freedom throughout 
the world. Mr. Dulles traces these two 
opposing traditions through the fluctua- 
tions of American foreign policy, the 
world wars and present efforts to evolve 
a stable bipartisan policy capable of 
coping with the dangers of a _ world 
situation in which America is not only 
involved, but a major protagonist. Bib- 
liography, index, maps and illustrations. 


Polish Postwar Economy, by Thad P. 
Alton (Columbia: $5.75). In this thor- 
oughly-documented study, Dr. Alton pre- 
sents a descriptive and analytical survey 
of economic developments in Poland 
since the war. Of special interest is his 
discussion of some shortcomings in the 
planning system. Major problems are 
lack of incentives, ineffective wage con- 
trol, lagging productivity and the per- 
sistent failure of prices to reflect pro- 
duction costs, with the consequent 
obstacles to rational planning. Dr. Alton 
stresses that Poland’s recent industrial 
progress is to be attributed largely to 
postwar acquisitions of productive areas. 
and not to economic efficiency. He cau- 
tions against use of the favorable official 
per capita figures which often reflect 
Poland’s smaller post war population 
rather than material gain. The author 
thinks that even with continued high 
investment rates, industrial production 
will be unable to maintain its postwar 
pace, and that the economic slow-down of 
the last few years is likely to continue. 
Tables, footnotes, indices, bibliography. 


Recent and Related 






China Under Communism, by Richard 
L. Walker (Yale: $4.50). That the pat- 
tern of development of China from 1949 
to 1954 is based as closely as possible 
on the Soviet model is this book’s thesis. 
Relying in large part jon the published 
documents of the Chinese Communists 
themselves. the author finds China a 
generally successful test case of Soviet 
methods of control and indoctrination 
as used “in areas of cultural experience 
far different from Russia. and in par- 
ticular in economically underdeveloped 
areas.” The Chinese Communists have 
largely succeeded in modifying “the 
thought patterns and speech habits of 
the people” and all social life in accord- 
ance with “the philosophy and values 
of the Soviet system.” The government’s 
revolutionary goals and virulent hate- 
America campaign are succeeding, and 
Mr. Walker finds that “the chances of 
Titoism” are very slim and expansionist 
policies predominant. He also contends 
that since Western weakness rather 
than Western opposition has been the 
major factor in solidifying Sino-Soviet 
relations, a wavering stand on defense 
of Formosa or non-recognition of Com- 
munist China would not be seen as a 
friendly gesture, but “would be more 
likely to be interpreted in both Peking 
and Moscow as proof of weakness and 
capitulation and of the historic inevita- 
bility of Communist victory.” TIllusira- 
tions, bibliography, footnotes and index. 


A Chronology of Events in Albania: 
1944-1952 (Free Europe Press: $1.00). 
A chronology of events in Albania from 
the Congress of Berat (October 1944) 
through the end of 1952, with a brief 
historical introduction. The report is 
based on the Albanian Communist press 
and contains numerous statistics and 
other data heretofore unpublished in the 
West. Sections of the reports made at 
the two Party Congresses are printed in 
considerable detail. 


Public Opinion in Soviet Russia; A 
Study in Mass Persuasion, by Alex 
Inkeles (Harvard: $5.00). An analysis 
of mass communication media in the 
USSR, the molding of its structure and 
function by the Soviet system and the 
impact of these media on the system. 
The Bolsheviks inherited an antiquated 
and inadequate network cf public com- 





munications from the old regime in 1917 
and had. therefore. an unpreced 
opportunity to shape and develop the 


major communication media to meet 


ented 


changing needs of Party and government. 
This affords the student a more clearly 
defined area for research than is usually 
available. The book is a first attempt to 
describe comprehensively in English the 
structure and function of Soviet com- 
munication media and methods. and 
includes a discussion of organized. mass 
word-of-mouth agitation. about which 
little is known in the West. as well as an 
analysis of the problem and effect of 
wired radio. Notes. bibliography. index. 
tables and charts. 


Soviet Politics—The Dilemma of Power, 
by Barrington Moore, Jr. (Harvard: 
$6.00). Karl Marx and F. S. C, North- 
rop. held antithetical positions on the 
role of ideas in social change. For Marx. 
the functioning of the productive mechani- 
ism gave birth to ideas and ideologies: 
for Northrup. the major ideological as- 
sumptions of each of the modern civiliza- 
tions shaped its day-to-day functioning. 
Mr. Moore disputes the extreme con- 
clusions of both in his effort to answer 
two questions: which pre-revolutionary 
Bolshevik ideas have been put into effect 
in the Soviet Union, which ones set 
aside, and why? And what is to be 
learned from this historical experience 
about the role of ideas in general? He 
traces the development of Bolshevik 
ideas and practices in the organization 
of political autherity and economic in- 
stitutions and attempts to answer other 
general questions. Must modern indus- 
trial societies adopt certain similar fea- 
tures? Is organized inequality an in- 
evitable feature of such a society? Does 
one set of ideas automatically preclude 
the development of others within the 
same intellectual milieu? What are the 
forces that tend to modify any protest 
movement during its growth and deflect 
it from its goal? Using source material, 
he traces Leninist theory and practice 
before the revolution, the dilemma of 
authority from Lenin to Stalin. and 
“today’s dilemma.” The author points 
out that he tried to avoid any pre-concep- 
tions and that “at no time is the im- 
plication intended that Western democ- 
racy is superior to the Soviet system, or 
vice versa.” Notes, bibliography, index. 



























































Tue Free Evrope CommittTee was founded in 1949 by a group of 
private American citizens who joined together tor direct action aimed at 
the eventual liberation of the peoples of the Iron Curtain countries. With 
the help of endowments and public contributions to the Crusade for 
Freedom, the Committee has set up, among other activities, Radio Free 
Europe and Free Europe Press. The Committee’s efforts are focused on the 
captive countries of Central and Eastern Europe. In these efforts the 
Committee counts among its active allies the democratic leaders—scholars, 
journalists, political and economic experts, and men of letters—who have 
escaped from the Communist enslavement of their native lands. 
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